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THIS LAND OF OURS 


YOU DON’T NEED RED-WHITE-AND-BLUE GLASSES 
TO STRIKE A TRIAL BALANCE FAVORING AMERICA 


. \ } 

We 
ees = 
i. 


~ 


yr CAN project your mind into 
some nearer region of the solar 
system and, looking at the United 
States, conclude that it is only a 
part of one-fourth of the Earth’s 
habitable surface, differing little 
from the rest. Or, after an im- 
aginary round-trip through the 
historical past, you can deliver an 
armchair verdict against this 
country, as merely another of 
those slow waves that subside into 
the stream of history and there- 
after are studied as extinct civil- 
izations. 

These long-range views have 
their speculative interest. But in 
the comfortable study of your 
well-heated house on solid ground 
you are in an actual, not a theo- 
retical situation. And, from that 
vantage-point, you don’t have to 
look at the United States through 
red-white-and-blue glasses to see 
that you could be worse off than 
you are—even though an esti- 
mated one-third of your fellow- 
citizens could be a lot better off 


Po 


a4 
without ever meriting your envy. 

Try looking, in this immediate 
here and now, at most of the in- 
habited globe through rose-col- 
ored spectacles. Even remember- 
ing 1931’s ‘“‘Hoovervilles” and 
1938’s ““Okies” and “‘Arkies,” you 
are likely to remove those cheaters 
and promptly congratulate your- 
self that you have your compar- 
atively well-off and unendangered 
being in these States. 

This is not chauvinism. It is not 
the missionary and imperialist 
urge of your spread-eagle patriot. 
Despite the bumps and craters in 
the high-speed surface of American 
life; despite the lack of adequate 
road-maps, the knock in the motor, 
the frequent blow-outs, and the 
hungry and ill-clad family shiver- 
ing in the back seat, it is demon- 
strable common sense. 

In a world governed largely by 
careerists who range from treasury- 
looting “‘liberators”’ to egomaniacs 
on the make or by timid and in- 
decisive old maids who can’t see 
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the realities beyond their privil- 
eged top hats, the United States 
would seem to be the one formid- 
able nation left in which demo- 
cracy both tends to assert itself and 
has some prospective chance of 
continuing to do so. (This with the 
reservation of a hesitant bow in 
the direction of France.) 

The “formidable” is intended 
to place a necessary limit to the 
grounds of comparison—and to 
the patriotic complacency that too 
often makes American confidence 
little more than a shallow snob- 
bery of know-nothingism. A major 
“‘power,”’ we are formidable, in a 
military and a diplomatic sense, 
as Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Switzerland, for example, are 
not. A limited scale of population, 
resources and industry does not 
oblige us, as it does them, to fear 
other powers. These countries, 
whose peoples and governments 
are as democratic as ours, if not 
more so (Switzerland has the 
purest political democracy extant), 
are not as well equipped as we are 
to defend themselves against pur- 
poseful interference. Nor are they 
remote enough from existing cen- 
ters of European disturbance to be 
safe from physical attack or the 
pressure of dictator ideologies and 
conspiracies. 

Generalizing about the United 


States is dangerous: the American 
scene is full of pitfalls for the un- 
wary observer. Actual democracy 
is certainly not as general nor as 
inevitable in these States as we 
like to assume. It tends to come to 


the surface here in more areas of 
daily life, but we are only relatively 
more in the habit of it than are, 
say, France and England. 

We, too, have our top-hat 
gentry—among whom the old 
maids are outnumbered by shirt- 
sleeve descendants to whom a 
timely exploitation of natural re- 
sources and pioneer circumstances 
has bequeathed a supremacy 
overtly exemplified in Sunday 
frock-coats and orotund public 
statements, covertly expressed by 
such undemocratic institutions as 
private police forces, industrial 
espionage and subsurface political 
controls. Our homespun aristoc- 
racy, in turn, are fewer than the 
graduate gangsters who, often 
under aristocratic direction, man- 
ipulate democratic political pro- 
cesses with all the farsightedness 
and public concern of a one-eyed 
king wearing a folded banknote 
for a monocle over his good eye. 

Nor has the United States been 
neglected by enthusiasts for ide- 
ologies, domestic and imported. 
Spokesmen and conspirators for 
the profitable Right as well as the 
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ragged Left have attempted, at 
various times, to persuade, trick, 
buy or browbeat us into exchang- 
ing our democratic rights and 
privileges for a plutocratic hier- 
archy or a dictatorial whip. Manip- 
ulators of muddleheadedness have 
sought to gain place and power 
for themselves by exploiting such 
crackpot notions as ‘‘Every man a 
king” and ‘‘Thirty dollars every 
Thursday.” Other attempts will 
be made: the late Huey Long’s 
career is not forgotten, and Father 
Coughlin is a present menace. In- 
dividual greed and power-urges 
can be expected to seek satisfac- 
tion at the expense of those demo- 
cratic principles of “Live and let 
live’ and “Liberty under law” 
that in the long run are inimical 
to selfish advancement. But despite 
ancient Rome and modern Europe, 
it appears probable that any such 
exchange can still be prevented 
without too serious difficulty. 
Democracy submits itself to con- 
tinual revision, keeping to its 
central motive: the conduct of the 
State on man’s behalf, not dom- 
ination of man by the State. Per- 
sistence of the aristocratic tradition 
in England has prevented a more 
than superficial triumph of the 
democratic principle in politics as 
in society. France, with livelier 
democratic convictions, has yet 


labored under an unreliable re- 
presentative system, active’ poli- 
tical nepotism, a continually pur- 
chased press, a snobbery of decay- 
ing Faubourgs St. Germain. The 
Royalist party’s existence in- 
dicates, more than tolerance, a 
lingering reluctance to give up the 
romantic aristocracy of Versailles, 
the salons, D’Artagnan, the chat- 
eaux of the Loire, the slowly 
expiring charm of medievalism. 

There is more effectual demo- 
cracy in the United States. Here 
is a Bill of Particulars: 

1. Freedom of speech, press, 
assembly: Too accepted in com- 
mon consent for comment, outside 
necessary reservations. Civil rights 
are frequently interfered with by 
local, occasionally by federal, 
officials. But even with exceptions 
in practice, speech, press, assembly 
are freer here than in any but the 
smaller democracies—where they 
begin to give way before war. If 
an American wants to deliver a 
lecture, publish an article, attend 
a meeting, he doesn’t have to ask 
official permission. The new rise 
of public forums is at once an ex- 
pression of democracy and an 
incentive to its practice. 

2. Self-criticism: An amazing 
power of public opinion, an in- 
cessant volume of self-criticism, 
exist in the United States. Local, 
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State, national elections have been 
won repeatedly in face of the con- 
certed opposition of the news- 
papers. The past twenty years 
have produced a flood of inquiries, 
assessments, indictments bearing 
upon American conditions, in 
which it is difficult to find the 
scattered items of praise. One 
could ask no better indication that 
Americans are wide awake, jealous 
of their liberties, concerned about 
their common welfare. In few 
other countries today would the 
tide of recrimination be “toler- 
ated.” 

3. Class distinctions: Discrim- 
ination on the British model exists 
sporadically; but class objection, 
mainly economic in origin and 
effect, can be overcome here as it 
can’t be in England. We don’t 
sneer at a Keats as a “‘hostler’s 
son,” at an H. G. Wells as a 
*counter-jumper”; we take our 
Dreisers and Andersons to our 
bosoms, overpraise their work in 
an excess of democratic admira- 
tion. Racial feeling makes itself 
felt; but Negroes, Jews, immi- 
grants have risen to high places in 
our society. The aristocratic term 
“gentleman” has largely given 
place to the democratic word 
“man” (“workingman,” “‘busi- 
nessman”). Despite some social 
imitation of British snobbery, 


American servants are not infre- 
quently of their employers’ own 
class. 

4. Woman suffrage: The World 
War, which brought women the 
right to vote, freed them of other 
restraints. American women enjoy 
a social, economical, political, 
moral equality with men not ex- 
tensively matched elsewhere. 
Feminine influence in literature, 
art, manners, morals, sociology is 
now joining an increased mascu- 
line awareness, producing a new 
sensitiveness and energy, mutually 
fruitful, democratic in direction, 
peculiarly American. 

5. Youth: Young people receive 
a consideration here not evident 
in Europe. The old patriarchal 
family has declined; parental 
authority is close to zero on the 
Puritan thermometer. The new 
emphasis on coached individuality 
instead of juvenile “Yes, sirs’’ is 
producing young people who think 
and act for themselves, are indis- 
posed to accept propagandas for 
government by bullies. 

6. Co-operation: In Europe 
twenty-seven or so conflicting 
nations face one another across 
frontiers bristling with tariff and 
passport restrictions or imple- 
ments of war and armies on the 
march. They suspect and plot 
against one another behind bar- 
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riers of divergent languages, op- 
posed traditions, mutually exclu- 
sive ways of thinking and acting. 
The United States is a practically 
coherent group of forty-eight sov- 
ereign States bound into one 
federal Union, similar in diversity, 
tolerant despite sectional differ- 
ences and local prejudices. Dem- 
ocracy is practiced, in its degree, 
under a continual demand for 
compromise, adjustment, co-oper- 
ation. 

7. Paternalism: Organized pat- 
ernalism as it exists in Europe, the 
brutal paternalism of the dictators 
or the gentlemanly indulgence of 
the dole-dealers does not exist in 
the United States, except for our 
more socially backward industries: 
our Harlan Counties and our 
feudal company towns. There is 
much bureaucracy in American 
administration, but little pater- 
nalism. 

8. Organizations: America has 
been called a paradise of bour- 
geois business and _ professional 
associations, fraternal orders, 
women’s clubs. Despite some truth 
in the Menckenian objection, 
these organizations increase the 
practice of democracy, bringing 
together members from different 
economic levels, of different social 
and cultural attainments, who 
meet in an atmosphere of friendli- 


ness. Such organizations can be 
more democratic in effect than our 
political conventions. 

9. Instruments: Americans love 
tools, have a pioneer passion for 
working with their hands, “fixing 
things.”” The tool in the hand has 
had some effect in inducing a 
habit of objective thought: the 
American thinks in the practical 
terms of things for use. 

10. Various: In a final group- 
ing, here are further American 
democratic traits, chosen at ran- 
dom: 1. Opportunities for self-im- 
provement in universal free educa- 
tion, from kindergartens to State 
universities; 2. Wide distribution 
of free public libraries and 
museums of art and science; 3. 
Rapid draining off of second-gen- 
eration foreigners into the specific- 
ally American populace; 4. The 
persistent hold of the American 
Dream on an overwhelming ma- 
jority, despite disillusionment and 
widespread destitution; 5. A per- 
vading respect for human per- 
sonality: “He’s as good as you 
are!” 6. Despite the costs of 
medical care, a greater availability 
of hospitals in most parts of the 
country than one will find in 
European nations, an increasing 
number of low-cost medical and 
surgical clinics and hospitalization 
plans on a basis of time-payments. 
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The account must close, as it 
opened, with the admission that a 
Bill of Exceptions should parallel 
this Bill of Particulars. If we have 
not in America the dead weight of 
tradition or the live weight of class 
objection; if Americans are not 
subject to the political and social 
suppressions of even the larger 
European democracies, these ad- 
mirable conditions do not exist for 
large numbers of people. Though 
we seem to have no class born to 
advantage or hereditary authority, 
we must remain alert to the con- 
stant danger of developing one. 
Semi-feudal restraints, contradict- 
ing the letter and the spirit of our 
democratic charter, are to be 
found in police stations and city 
halls, in factories and on farms, 
in company towns, in many 
county and state institutions, 


What we need, to be sure, isa 
livelier concern about our course. 


We are not going to preserve and 
(more important) extend—dem- 
ocracy in America by being the 
pot that calls all the other kettles 
black. There are useful statements 
in the Bible about the inside of the 
cup, and about houses that are 
built without hands. 

We have more democracy than 
most other countries; but we 
haven’t enough to go around, as 
many children and adults could 
testify. Until we stop being 
content to dream the American 
Dream, and make the democracy 
it envisages available to everyone 
on decently manageable terms, 
the love of many Americans for 
America will still be that “sorrow- 
ful love” of which Thomas Mann 
has written.—WILLIAM STEPHENS 


WHO’S LOONY NOW? 


ey there was a man who said: 
“I have devised a scheme that 
will completely do away with all sub- 
marine disasters.” 

“It can’t be,” they objected. ““Too 
many people have tried unsuccess- 
fully.” 

“I will guarantee,” said the man, 
“that if my plan is adopted, not a 
single life will ever be lost inside a 
submarine.” 

“OQ, K.,” they said, “‘but how many 


billions will it cost? Money these days 
does not grow on trees.” 

“The best feature of my plan,”’ he 
retorted, “is that it will not cost a 
single, solitary cent.” 

“Incredible,” they objected. “But 
anyhow, what is your plan?” 

And he said: “Don’t build sub- 
marines.” 

They put him in the asylum because 
anybody could see that he was obvi- 
ously crazy. —Tracy PERKINS 
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A PASSAGE 


TO GENEVA 


THE TRAIN RACED ON, CARRYING TWO SECRET 
SERVICE MEN AND THEIR BIRD IN THE HAND 





HE Blue Train rattled toward 

the Swiss border. In a com- 
partment sat three men. The first, 
face harrowed by distress, was 
neatly dressed in a suit which 
seemed dull in contrast with the 
resplendent Italian military uni- 
forms of the two men seated op- 
posite him. 

As the train crossed the frontier 
it screeched to a stop. Customs 
officers came aboard. 

“Your passports, gentlemen?” 

One of the men pulled three 
documents from his pocket, and 
handed them to the official. 

“Military police, eh? And the 
other gentleman?” 

“He will be returning with us, 
tonight,”’ replied one of the police. 

“Yes.” The customs officer slid 
the compartment door shut be- 
hind him, and continued down 
the passage. 

The train moved on. The per- 
sistent silence seemed to annoy 
one of the police.. He addressed 
the older man in an insolent tone. 


‘Thought you were very clever, 
didn’t you? Well, we know every- 
thing about you—except one 
thing. Where are your wife and 
daughter?” 

“TI don’t know. They . . . they 
just left me. That’s all.” He 
paused. ““They were afraid I’d be 
caught sending my money away. 
And they didn’t want to be caught 
too.”’ 

The guard cursed. “I wonder 
what the court will say to that 
when we get back.”” He mimicked 
a prosecuting attorney: “‘Here he 
is, gentlemen, a man who sells all 
his property. He tells nobody. He 
thinks no one knows.” 

The guard laughed. He was en- 
joying the burlesque. 

“But, gentlemen, there is one 
who knows. For he, or she, has 
sent us an anonymous note. Let 
me read it. 

“It is addressed to the Secret 
Police. It says: “This is to tell you 
that Alon Cordi, of Parthena 
Street, Rome, is planning to skip 
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across the border. He has already 
smuggled his wife and daughter 
across the border. He has con- 
verted all he owns into cash, and 
sent it to a Swiss bank, in Geneva 
I think. Cordi is wealthy, and the 
money he brought with him when 
he returned from America four 
years ago, would be a great loss to 
the State.’ The note is signed, ‘A 
Patriot.’ ” 

Cordi looked out of the window. 
His expression remained un- 
changed. The guard continued: 

“And then the Secret Police 
went on the case. But not content 
with just arresting Cordi they 
were determined to get the money 
back.” 

The guard paused: “By the way, 
Cordi, you have not told us to 
what bank you sent the money.” 

“I will tell you when we arrive 
in Geneva.” 

The three men entered the 
Bernes Bank, in Geneva. They 
approached the manager’s office. 

The manager of the bank rose 
to greet them: ‘‘How do you do, 
gentlemen. Please be seated.” 

*‘We would like to know if a 
man named Alon Cordi has an 
account with you.” 

The manager rang for a clerk, 
who returned shortly to whisper 
to the manager. 

The latter turned to the police: 





“[’m sorry, gentlemen, but no 
person of that name has an ac- 
count here.” 

‘Just a moment,” it was Cordi 
who interrupted. But now he was 
smiling, and he looked ten years 


younger. 

“Until this moment,” he said, 
**T had no account here. But now” 
—pulling a leather money bag 
from inside his shirt—“I am open- 
ing an account.” 

He passed the money across to 
the bank manager. ‘“‘Will you ac- 
cept this as a deposit?” 

“Yes, Mr. Cordi.” 

The two guards, watching the 
proceedings, were struck dumb 
with surprise and anger. Finally 
one of them found words. 

“You can’t do this, Cordi. You 
may have fooled us into escorting 
you across the border. But you 
can’t stay in Switzerland without 
a passport.” 

“I have one.” He pulled it from 
his money bag. “‘I lost my Ameri- 
can citizenship while in Italy, be- 
cause I was born there. But now 
I am in another country, thank 
God, I am again an American 
citizen.” 

“Wait until I get whoever sent 
that anonymous note,” the guard 
exploded. 

Cordi laughed: ‘‘I sent it 
myself.” —Lioyp McCaucHEy 
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GOOD DIGESTION FOR LIFE 


YOUR KNIFE AND FORK MAKE A MORE DANGEROUS 
INTERSECTION THAN ANY RAILROAD CROSSING 


| 5 gabearigaaes and delicately ad- 
justed, with intricate nervous 
systems and instantaneous brain 
controls, the human body is at the 
same time the most durable of all 
living structures; and yet in the 
care of the wonderful temple in 
which his spirit dwells, man is 
perhaps the least successful of all 
living things. Between bouts of 
more serious illnesses, the life of 
the average person is one long 
round of stomach upsets, head- 
aches, and sniffles. In much too 
short a time, the human eye has 
to be reinforced with glasses, the 
teeth decay, the hair recedes, and 
the slender contours of youth 
change to ungainly protuberances 
and tell-tale hollows. 

More than any other factor, 
this is due to the fact that we have 
not shown much common sense in 
what we use to stoke the boiler 
room of the human frame, the 
stomach. Man, most unfortunate- 
ly, is a creature of weakly re- 
strained appetites and impulses, 


with an errant fancy for strange 
foods and an inclination to let 
himself go in a big way in the con- 
sumption of anything he particu- 
larly likes, even though it is usually 
the one item of food calculated to 
do him the greatest inward harm. 

The all-important stomach, in 
fact, is the most shabbily treated 
part of the human body. Man is 
not only the most promiscuous of 
eaters but the only living thing to 
depart from the two perfect drinks 
nature has provided, milk and 
water. His drinking habits run to 
nauseous fermentations and acid 
poisons which are strong enough 
to throw the whole body into stu- 
pors, to ossify the digestive tract 
and to eat away the linings of the 
human craw. Endowed with 
brains, we show less sense and dis- 
crimination than animals which 
have only instinct to guide them. 
But even animals lose their hair- 
trigger fitness when subjected to 
the pernicious processes of domes- 
tication and become dropsical 
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and wheezy in imitation of their 
masters. 

Excessive overeating was the 
rule up to comparatively recent 
times. Life was one long gorge. At 
least three times a day the stom- 
ach would be loaded to the gun- 
wale with great quantities of meat 
and artery-clogging starches, with 
rich foods prepared in grease and 
deep fats, the whole mixed and 
floated with incredible quantities 
of coffee, tea, beer and hard drinks. 
Galen was not exaggerating when 
he said that more are killed by 
gluttony than the sword. He 
might even have gone further and 
said that over-indulgence in food 
claims more victims than jay- 
walking at street corners or neg- 
lecting to pause at railroad cross- 
ings. 

Those were the days when all 
men achieved in time what was 
tolerantly termed aldermanic 
girth, and their wives tried to con- 
ceal their amplitude of hip and 
waist by strapping themselves in 
with whalebone stays. Statistics 
show that in the gay nineties the 
consumption of proteins ran over 
one hundred grains a day as 
against the forty-four that health 
standards have fixed as a top fig- 
ure. The consumption of sugar 
had risen from the fifteen pounds 
yearly of colonial days to 115 


pounds a person, It has now 
slipped back to one hundred 
pounds which is twice as much as 
the more frugal, and sensible, 
average of European countries. 
It was inevitable that a reac- 
tion would set in to this sort of 
thing. People became the victims 
of all kinds of food fads. It began 
with Fletcherizing, which threat- 
ened at one time to turn the hu- 
man race into cud-chewers. Then 
came the violent period when 
Sylvester Graham preached the 
virtues of roughage and _ set his 
followers so bitterly against white 
bread that bakers’ shops were 
burned during riots in the city of 
Boston. Strange food doctrines 
were preached, and believed: that 
chlorinated water caused steril- 
ity; that we would live practically 
forever if we drank acidophilous 
milk or the klabber of Bulgaria; 
that it was harmful to eat any 
breakfast; that we should subsist 
on grass, on nuts, on sauerkraut 
juice; that white bread caused 
cancer because savages never had 
white bread and never died of 
cancer (they die before the age 
when cancer becomes a danger); 
that surgical removal of the en- 
tire large intestine would prevent 
bowel troubles; that food cooked 
in aluminum dishes caused: mys- 
terious havoc in the human system. 
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Then the urge for the slender- 
ized outline took possession of 
women, and the silly season of 
diets was on us. All manner of ab- 
surd and devastating systems be- 
came popular. People began to 
subsist on orange juice, toast and 
spinach. They became the willing 
victims of dietary atrocities, 
and mortified the flesh with food 
purges. They listened to faddists 
and quacks who sold them perni- 
cious drugs and body-debilitating 
potions. Stomachs shriveled up 
like overripe grapes, and acidosis 
conditions played havoc with ill- 
nourished bodies. Even in the 
days of seven-course dinners, when 
a meal-sack outline was the badge 
of middle age, the human stomach 
had never taken such a beating as 
this. 

But there is no excuse any more 
for this kind of folly. Medical re- 
search has established a solid basis 
of truth about foods and their 
uses. The constituent parts of a 
well-balanced diet have been 
worked out to the last calorie. Sen- 
sible and easy methods of reduc- 
ing have been found for those who 
are overweight. The right kind of 
food is known for sufferers from 
every disease. In fact, there is no 
longer any valid excuse for people 
to remain in ignorance as to what 
they should and should not eat. 


Food energy is calculated in 
terms of calories. Men who do 
heavy physical work will burn up 
at least 4,000 calories a day and 
must, therefore, eat enough food 
to supply that deficiency. A mod- 
erate worker will consume from 
3,000 to 3,500, a desk worker not 
more than 2,700. It is the con- 
sumption of more food than is 
needed to replace the daily wast- 
age which cases overweight and 
clogs the system with poisons 
which lead inevitably to some 
form of disease. 

A well-balanced diet, however, 
must do more than supply the 
energy for daily replenishments. 
It must furnish also what the 
body needs in the way of inor- 
ganic mineral elements; which is 
quite considerable, one expert 
having figured it out that the 
healthy body must contain enough 
iron to make five carpet tacks and 
sufficient phosphorus for 8,000 
small boxes of matches. It must 
supply all the various kinds of vita- 
mins and it must serve to mains 
tain the neutrality of the body, in 
other words keep each organ and 
gland in right proportion to the 
others. In order to do all this, the 
balanced diet must not contain 
less than 12 per cent of milk (the 
only food which approaches per- 
fection), 15 per cent vegetables 
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and citrus foods, 15 per cent eggs, 
cheese and other albuminous sub- 
stances; and never more than 10 
per cent of sugar. 

As the needs of individuals dif- 
fer widely according to sex, age, 
weight and nature of occupation, 
the safe procedure is to have med- 
ical tests at regular intervals to fix 
what your daily consumption 
may be and from that to arrive at 
your proper allotment of food. 
Your doctor can supply you with 
charts which show the calories 
contained in every known variety 
of human food, and from these 
you can work out a balanced 
scheme to assure yourself of the 
needed amount of proteins (which 
provide for growth), carbohy- 
drates (the sugars and starches 
which supply energy), and the 
fats which are concentrated en- 
ergy, as well as a selection of the 
foods which supply the much 
needed vitamins A, B, C, D, E 
and G. Vitamins, by the way, are 
chiefly known for what their lack 
causes. Lack of B will stunt the 
growth, a shortage of C will 
bring about damage to the teeth 
and weaknesses in the bony struc- 
ture. Sterility would result from a 
lack of Vitamin E but wily old 
Mother Nature has carefully seen 
to it that Vitamin E is found in 
almost every known variety of food. 


Hearty eaters with a weakness 
for butter, a habit of sloshing 
thick cream over things, and a 
happy tendency to pin back the 
ears for action when the dessert 
comes on the table, will not find a 
balanced diet easy to follow at 
first. A horrified study of the 
charts will reveal the fact that one 
medium sized slice of chocolate 
layer cake, for instance, contains 
205 calories. A man-sized cut of 
beefsteak, with a rich embellish- 
ment of fat, a giant potato, a 
mess of fried onions—well, that 
sort of thing exhausts your daily 
calorie balance so fast that you 
find yourself eating in the red in 
no time at all. 

An important factor is the 
amount of water consumed. The 
body, which is 70 per cent fluid, 
can survive for forty or fifty days 
without food but cannot go more 
than five days without water. A 
healthy and normal person needs 
a minimum of six glasses a day in 
addition to that contained in foods. 

People who stick soberly and 
sensibly to a well-balanced diet, 
never consuming more than the 
total of calories that the tests 
show to be necessary, except, say, 
on Christmas and gala occasions, 
will live in health and comfort all 
their days. Their bodies will func- 
tion normally and they will build 
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up so stout a resistance that dis- 
ease germs will batter fruitlessly 
for admittance to their robust 
tissues. Infectious diseases, which 
take hold so readily in systems 
clogged by injudicious eating or 
vitiated by undernourishment, will 
have no terrors for them at all. 

Strict dieting is necessary only 
for those who are very much over- 
weight, and under no circum- 
stances is it wise to get rid of excess 
tonnage rapidly. In that lies the 
weakness of practically all the 
special reducing diets which have 
come into vogue. One eighteen- 
day diet, which provided no more 
than 600 to 700 calories a day, 
was deficient in every element 
which makes up the perfect food 
selection. Another, which limited 
the dietee to bananas and 
skimmed milk, provided from 700 
to 1,000, which again was not 
enough for anyone older than one 
year. And it was so completely 
lacking in food balance that con- 
stipation was likely to result. To 
diet as rigorously as this is not only 
weakening to the system but hard 
on the nerves. 

The primary rule when setting 
about this painful business of re- 
ducing is to go slowly. Health can 
be seriously and permanently im- 
paired by the Get-Thin-Quick 
craze, the urge to regain the slen- 


der outlines of youth in one hectic 
bout of abstinence. It is always 
wise to consult your doctor first 
and to have physical examinations 
at regular intervals while the re- 
ducing is in progress, to make sure 
that the system is coming to no 
harm. 

The first step is to find out how 
much energy you dissipate in the 
course of a day and to arrange an 
eating regimen which will provide 
a little less than you need for re- 
placement. The system will have 
to make up the difference by 
drawing on the excess stores the 
body has been carrying. Slowly at 
first, but then steadily and unfail- 
ingly, the weight will begin to 
drop. The best authorities agree 
that 500 calories is the maximum 
amount which should be sub- 
tracted from the normal require- 
ments, and that it is much wiser 
to cut that in two. When you take 
the slow route, you must reconcile 
yourself to a long period of par- 
tial deprivation. But you can then 
be sure of one thing; you are not 
rectifying your silhouette at the 
expense of your health. 

It is never necessary to adopt a 
more Spartan regimen than the 
following: 

Breakfast: Half an orange or 
glass of fruit juice, two eggs, one 
slice of dry toast buttered frugally, 
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one cup of coffee unsweetened or 
with saccharine. 

Lunch: one slice of lean meat, 
one vegetable, preferably string 
beans or peas, one-half head of 
lettuce with plain dressing, one 
slice of dry toast. 

Dinner: Clear soup, two slices 
of lean meat, preferably beef or 
lamb, two vegetables, one green, 
one-half head of lettuce, fruit, 
coffee or tea without sugar, one 
slice of buttered toast. 

Not Lucullan fare but certainly 
not a difficult diet to follow by 
any means. Stick to it patiently 
and in no time at all you will find 
that you are sloughing off your 
excess weight at a rate of two or 
three pounds a month, and feeling 
much better as a result. That rate 
of diminution should bring you 
to your weight objective in a 
reasonable period. 

Modern practice recognizes that 
no two Cases, or no two stomachs, 
are exactly alike, and that it is im- 
possible to lay down hard and fast 


INDUCED 


Ss BeRNHARDT in her declining 
years lived in an apartment which 
was five stories above the Paris streets. 
She was visited one evening by an old 
friend who entered her rooms out of 
breath from the long climb. “Mon 


rules for universal application. A 
great deal of latitude can be al- 
lowed if the proper balance is 
maintained and the calorie quota 
is not exceeded. It does not mat- 
ter much if you use up your allow- 
ance of sugar in discreet sweet- 
ening of your coffee and in frugal 
use here and there, or in one grand 
orgy on the appearance of the 
dessert at dinner. 

Many authorities believe that 
the span of human life will length- 
en when people begin to observe a 
balanced diet from the cradle to 
the grave. The more conserva- 
tive figure in terms of five to ten 
years, while some daring spirits 
talk of one hundred years as the 
allotted span in the Promised 
Land of New Health. This much 
can be said, however, without any 
fear of contradiction: Strict ad- 
herence to sensible diet rules will 
banish much of the sickness from 
the world and assure mankind of 
an easier and more fruitful ex- 


istence. —TnHomas B. CosrTain 
PASSION 
Dieu,” he exclaimed breathlessly, 


‘‘why must you live so high up?” 
“Alas,” replied the brilliant Bern- 
hardt, “‘it is the only way that I can 
still agitate the hearts of men.” 
—ALBERT BRANDT 
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SO SAYS THE LAW 


Things Blackstone Never Knew 


—* Judge Leon K. Yankwich, 
when he freed Fordyce W. Bisbee 
of charges of soliciting campaign con- 
tributions on promises of government 
jobs, upheld a time-honored American 
custom. 

“If we hold promises like this to be 
breaches of the statute, then we are 
interfering with the God-given right 
of the American politician to make 
extravagant promises in exchange for 
support,”’ said the Judge. 

* * * 

A“ UNWELCOME “‘near-kiss,”’ one the 

giver attempted to deliver but 
which was left floating in the air, be- 
came in the eyes of the law an “as- 
sault,” a Houston jury decided after 
threshing the matter out in an all- 
night deliberation. 

And because Mrs. Eugenia Hor- 
lock, the lady who would not accept 
the kiss, held the “assault” responsible 
for the nervous condition which af- 
fected her eyesight, the jury awarded 
her one thousand dollars’ damages 
against the Yellow Cab Company, 
employer of the taxi-driver who had 
attempted to bestow the unwanted 
kiss while she was a passenger in his 
cab. ; 

* * 
a= of the road are getting more 
complicated every day. Washing- 
ton, .D.C., recently ruled that jay- 


walking is a misdemeanor, punishable 
by a fine up to $300. And Louisville, 
Kentucky, Police Judge John S. Bracey 
considers a drunken bicycle rider as 
dangerous as a drunken automobile 
driver and recently fined one nineteen 
dollars and gave him nine days in 
jail. And in Malvern, South Africa, 
children get walking licenses which 
are revoked if the holders break 
traffic laws. 
* * * 

HEN Eddie Cobb of Raleigh, 

North Carolina, escaped from 
prison, it cost the State Prison De- 
partment $1134.21 to recapture him. 
To help defray the expense, the S.P.D. 
took Eddie’s auto, sold it for $500 and 
applied this sum to the costs. Eddie’s 
wife objected to the state’s action and 
sued. 

The Wake County Superior Court 
thought the state within its rights. 
But the North Carolina Supreme 
Court, to which Mrs. Cobb appealed, 
differed. 

“The capture,” it ruled, “was vol- 
untary” and the money “legitimately 
spent for a public purpose.” The state, 
via the Prison Department, does not 
have the right to assess its escaped 
prisoners for the cost of recapturing 
them. Which must be some consola- 
tion to prisoners. 

—ARTHUR R. CHILDs 
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PORTRAIT OF MUNKACSI 


A TRIPLE PLAY, FROM HUNGARY TO GERMANY 
TO AMERICA, GAVE US AN ACE CAMERAMAN 





oO" A certain bleak day in De- 
cember, 1933, Mrs. James 
Bishop and Miss Lucille Brokaw 
stood shivering in fractional-piece 
bathing suits. 

Munkacsi crouched down on an 
icy beach, looking into the ground 
glass of his camera. He gave a sig- 
nal. The women dashed across the 
sand, their capes flying behind 
them—like a day dream of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 

At this historic moment, a new 
trend was begun in fashion pho- 
tography. Action, candor, spon- 
taneity, drama rode in — four 
horsemen that relegated the dead- 
pan mannequin to limbo. 

Today, the Saturday Evening Post, 
bulwark of middle-class conserva- 
tism, begins a story saying: “‘Julie 
came into the room, her cape slung 
back like a photo by MunkaAcsi.” 

MunkaAcsi is said to be the high- 
est paid photographer in America 
—now that he’s a simile. The art 
editor of a famous fashion maga- 
zine said that ““Munkacsi’s coming 


to America was the most impor- 
tant thing that has happened to 
American photography in the past 
ten years.” 

The polylingual graphic arts 
magazine, Gebrausgraphik, calls 
Munkacsi, “‘the most intellectual, 
brilliant, interesting of the modern 
photographers” — “der geistvollste, 
der interessante unter den modernen 
Photographen.”’ 

This is a polyglot mouthful. 

ee a 

Martin Munkacsi was born in 
the tongue-twisting town of Dicso- 
Szent-Marton, Transylvania, for- 
ty-odd years ago. It was a socially- 
experimental town. Harmless lu- 
natics boarded out among the 
burghers. 

“Sometimes,” says MunkAcsi, 
“when working with editors and 
actresses, I think I was among 
those boarded out.” 

Poverty hung over the Mun- 
kacsi house like a mould. For years 
little Munk4csi had to hobble 
around in a cast-off pair of his 
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BALLET DANCER 
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DITCH DIGGERS 
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MARGARE 


mother’s high-heeled shoes—three 
sizes too large. The hope of the 


village was gas. Everybody was 
digging for natural gas. Mun- 


T 


SULLAVAN 


kacsi’s father told him that as soon 
as they struck gas he would buy 
him a new suit. Munk4csi waited 
ten years for that new suit—still 
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KATHARINE HEPBURN 


no gas. At 11, he ran away. He _ terim, he wrote batches of poems. 
picked hops, cracked walnuts, Whenever he passed a book, he 
slept in boxes—like a character read it. Education slipped up on 
out of Maxim Gorki. In the in- him. Soon he was a reporter on a 
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FIGURE STUDY 


This torso study of Miss preps | Ann Sper! is chiefly useful in giv 


ing a good accounting of one of Munkacsi’s favorite models. Con- 
cerning her he is prepared to make what is known as a blanket 
statement. ““This is the best figure I have ever photographed.” 
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TANGANYIKA 


Taken at Tanganyika Lake, Africa, this is one of MunkAcsi’s best 
known shots—a group of native boys playing “Dr. Livingstone, I 
presume.” These free-swinging aborigines gave Munkacsi a taste 
of the action that he was later to inject into fashion photography. 
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Budapest paper—Az Est. For a 
long interval, he wrote personality 
stories—interviews, local scandals, 
Winchellisms. Then, one sunny 
day, he started off on a trip. 

On his way to the station, two 
men were fighting. One was an 


old man, the other a soldier. Mun- 


kAcsi paid no particular attention; 
but the subject had human inter- 
est. Casually he unfolded a cam- 
era, made a shot. 

Weeks later he came back. The 
city was in turmoil; a murder was 
being sifted. This old man had 
stabbed the soldier. He claimed 
self-defense. 

Suddenly MunkA4csi remem- 
bered his picture—as yet unde- 
veloped. 

He ran to a darkroom. 

Slowly the negative came up. 
There, clearly, unmistakably in 
the soldier’s hand was a pistol— 
the old man was defending him- 
self. The proof was in black and 
white. . 

Munkacsi’s picture was intro- 
duced in the trial as evidence. All 
Budapest saw it, talked of it. The 
old man was acquitted—overnight 
Munkacsi was famous—a photo- 
grapher. 

Munkacsi was called up to the 
editorial carpet. ““From now on,” 
said his editor, “you can forget 
about writing. You’re our star 


photographer now.” Time passed. 
x * * 

Munkacsi began to learn that 
the most important factors in the 
world are insignificant details. 
Three cents clipped off of a bill 
drove him out of Hungary; a 
bunch of bananas made him leave 
Germany to its fate. 


The three pennies—60 Hungar- 
ian Fillers—were clipped in this 
way: 


Munkacsi was assigned to pho- 
tograph the actress wife of his 
publisher. He had to travel out to 
the publisher’s summer home. 

His expenses came to exactly 
3 Pengoes, 60 Fillers. Translation 
is not important. 

He made out his expense ac- 
count. 

The publisher tapped his pen- 
cil. He said, “Ill pay the three 
Pengoes — you’ll have to forget 
about the 60 Fillers.” 

MunkaAcsi said, ““Don’t let the 
60 Fillers worry you—lI’ll even re- 
turn you the three Pengoes.” 

The next day he inserted an ad 
in Az Est. It read: “All Furniture 
in three room apartment for sale.” 
He arranged the number of lines 
to the rate value of three pengoes, 
paid the bill, mailed the receipt 
to the publisher. 

With it went this note: “I have 
no desire to remain in a country 
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where men have to chisel for 60 
Fillers.” 
The next day he left for Berlin 
. - where they chisel for 60 Pfen- 
nigs. 

Munkacsi went to work for the 
famous Berliner Illustrierte—a pub- 
lication of the pre-Hitler Ullstein 
Verlag. 

For a number of years, he cov- 
ered the world—doing reportage. 
He circled the globe in the Graf- 
Zeppelin, he covered the wedding 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s 
daughter. 

One year the clouds grew heavy, 
and Hitler came. 

Serious work became a greater 
and greater absurdity. 

A certain Christmas arrived, 
and Munkacsi was assigned to 
photograph fruit for the women’s 
section. The job was to picture 
fruit for preserving. 

Munkacsi got to work. In short 
order he turned in twenty shots— 
beautiful pieces of fruit. The editor 
—a new Nazi appointee—took a 
quick look at the prints. He threw 
five back at him. “These are ba- 
nanas,”’ he said — “‘bananas are 
not a German fruit.” 

Munkacsi made a speech. “I 
can stay in country,” he said, 
“where they kill thousands of inno- 
cent people—but I can’t stay in a 
country where the shape of a fruit 


can hurt the eyes of a nation.” 

He pulled out of Germany. 

Munkacsi’s career has been col- 
orful — chiefly, perhaps, because 
Munkacsi has an eye for the color- 
ful . . . for the colorful, the bi- 
zarre, the dramatic. He combines 
esthetics with good copy. 

This bent has given his life dan- 
ger, trouble, disaster, adventure, 
character. 

* = 

Munkacsi’s technique is linked 
to his discipline as a press pho- 
tographer—the one discipline that 
knocks chi-chi into a hat. 

He works quickly, surely .. . 
leaning on himself—no tripod. He 
prefers medium-size negatives— 
34% x 414—enlarges everything, 
often uses only a fraction of the 
negative, enlarges to great size on 
glossy paper. If a little grain ap- 
pears, he slaps it on the back. 

He steers clear of miniature 
cameras on the theory that you 
can’t kill a lion with a B. B. gun. 
A fractional part of a 35mm nega- 
tive is liable to be too small to sink 
your teeth into. 

“The only time I use a minia- 
ture camera,”” Munkacsi went on, 
“is as a plug between my foot and 
my shoe—when the shoe is too 
big. If I ever got a job construct- 
ing a second Boulder Dam, I’d use 
miniatures instead of cement.” 
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CAFE SCENE, SEVILLE 


Taken in 1929, this is a good example of MunkAcsi’s fondness for 
aerial perspectives—like the Chinese landscape painters. It epito- 
mizes, as well, his leaning toward movement, action, drama . . . 
combining the best qualities of pictorialism and news reporting. 
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BEACH GIRL 


Miss Lucille Brokaw running along an icy beach in December, 
1933. This picture, published in Harper's Bazaar, was a milestone 
in fashion photography. It set the stage for naturalism. Thousands 
of for-God’s-sake-don’t-pose amateurs are descended from it. 
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For outdoor work, he leans to- 
ward a 4x 5 Speed Graphic; for 
portraits, landscapes, animals, a 
custom-made reflex, 344 x 4%, 
turned out by Adams, London. 
He is not, however, orthodox. 
Many cameras go with him on a 
job; many lenses. 

Working under uncertain social 
difficulties, he sometimes screws a 
fake lens on one side of his camera, 
hires a group of boys to pose in 
front of it—does the real shooting 
under his arm. 

His eye is sure. He seldom makes 
more than two shots of a given 
subject—no matter how impor- 
tant the so-called sitter. 

He fights specialization. “In my 
opinion,” he says, “‘a photograph- 
er must be a family doctor, a Mad- 
chen fur Alles—able to do any- 
thing.” 

He illustrates it. Spreading his 
life over news, reportage, fashion, 
and commercial illustration — he 
has stretched it to color. 

His color work violates the old 
rules, sets up new. An old thesis 
was that color lighting should be 
flat—contrast would have to come 
from color arrangements, not sha- 
dow. 

Munka4csi puts in shadow. 
“I can get roundness and depth,” 
he said, “in color work — with 
lights—exactly as I would in black 


and white.” (This is illustrated in 
the color photographs shown on 
these pages—most of which were 
taken for Harper’s Bazaar.) 

He was the first to tackle “‘can- 
did” work in reportage—doing in 
Spain, in 1923, the things Dr. 
Salomon was afterwards to do with 
such dramatic effect in the con- 
ference rooms of the League of 
Nations. 

Today, in the midst of a world 
that sits, like Humpty Dumpty, 
on the West Wall, MunkAcsi is one 
of the last survivors of the spirit of 
guild craftsmanship. He is a lat- 
ter-day Stradivari. 

He refuses to contract for more 
work than he can turn out with 
his own hands. He does his own 
developing, finishing—no matter 
how trifling the project. He has. 
never employed more than two 
people, one for the darkroom, one 
for the telephone—swears on a 
pile of his own pictures that there 
will never be more. 

He is interested, as an intelli- 
gent man, in the charm of money. 
But despite his years in America, 
the value of motion for its own 
sake, of worry as an end in itself, 
has not taken root. He probably 
got D minus on his citizenship 
test. He could never get by the 
Dies Committee. 

—Rosert W. Marks 
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FROM A PORTFOLIO OF 
PHOTOMONTAGES 


by Herbert Bayer 


ERBERT Bayer is tops in a new kind of artist’s “pro- 

fession” which the modern world needs but for which 
a name has not yet been found. We might call the profes- 
sion that of “creative designer.” He stands midway be- 
tween the processes of invention and application. It is no 
easy job; you must remember that a translator, to be good, 
must write as handsomely as the original author, must also 
be able to write and to read in both languages. Herbert 
Bayer is an admirable artist. He is also an efficient and’ 
intelligent technician in such fields as printing and pho- 
tography. When one of his specialties marries the other 
there is always an attractive child; as in his various publi- 
cations where his creative taste combined with his knowl- 
edge of printer’s technique results in an original, modern 
typography. These photographs and photomontages are the 
results of Bayer’s two-edged ability. He does not feel con- 
fined by the technical limits of the camera to documentary 
reproduction. He sits down with innumerable photo- 
graphs, with scissors and paste, with paint and paint 
brush, and transforms a haphazard and static inventory 
into a non-haphazard, creative invention. A bit of photo- 
graph is combined with painting, wit with poetry, some 
realism with not a little surrealism. The result—wholly 
a Herbert Bayer creation. —Juuen Levy 
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Look into Life 


Tell It with Hands > 
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Shortly before Darkness 


< Hand of God 
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Metamorphosis 


Monument —> 
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YEAR IN 




















This year no different than the year before: 

The last month dark with rains, the dark wood blown 
By stripping winds, the sea washing the shore 

Smooth as a skull, smoothing away to stone 

The grey rock in the cove... 

This year no different and the weight 

Of mankind’s Judas love 

A gall in the breast, harder than rock, than hate; 


This year, and the peace bird flown. 


Wind from the sea, blow now through quavering trees 
Louder than whining steel, than mammoth wings overhead; 
Ocean, at foreign quays, 

Wash from the shore the script of the sand-peep’s tread, 
And the script of man and the sick year’s histories. 


—GILBERT MAXWELL 
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THE FRAIDY-CAT PIRATE 


EXPLODING THE MYTH OF TERRIBLE CAPTAIN 
KIDD, WHO WAS SCARED OF HIS SHIP'S SHADOW 


Ww 


HEN, in December of 1695, 

the Adventure Galley nosed out 
of Deptford Harbor, she carried a 
skipper destined for more unde- 
served notoriety than all the 
gaudiest creations of latter-day 
ballyhoo artists. Posterity has con- 
ferred a strictly phony status upon 
meek, mild, misunderstood Wil- 
liam Kidd. 

Scarcely remembered are such 
authentic terrificos as Francois 
L’Ollonais, Attila of the seven 
seas; ogre-puss Rahmah-ben- 
Jabir, who wore the same shirt all 
his life and collected human heads 
as some men collect. postage 
stamps; Charlie Gibbs, with an 
unmatched record of 150 corpses 
and twelve gutted ships before 
breakfasts; while Kidd, who was 
the Milquetoast of buccaneers, re- 
mains the arch-type of piratical 
ferocity. 

When you think of the Jolly 
Roger, walking the plank, the 
Spanish Main, you automatically 
think of Kidd. The treasure he 


supposedly cached would pay the 
combined European war debts 
with some to spare. In reality 
William was hardly a pirate at all, 
never buried anything worth men- 
tioning and both as man and 
skipper was pitifully ineffectual. 
His redoubtable reputation rests 
solely on the braining of a muti- 
nous gunner who wanted to turn 
pirate and four acts of mild high 
seas hi-jacking secretly condoned 
by the King of England. 

Far from being the roaring ter- 
ror of the Main as represented by 
historians, poor Kidd was only the 
fall guy in a neat political double 
cross. 

When he stepped into the inter- 
national scene, a highly respected, 
propertied gentleman of New 
York, with a wife, numerous chil- 
dren and rigid Calvinist principles, 
piracy presented some tricky prob- 
lems. Wars at this epoch were in- 
evitably followed by eruptions of 
piracy, partly due to naughty 
habits acquired by privateers dur- 
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ing hostilities, partly because the 


| warring nations couldn’t spare 
| ships for police duty. 


England especially found her- 


| self in a spot. Her subjects with 


shipping interests in the East, like 


| the East India Company, howled 
| for suppression of piracy, while 
| subjects living in the American 
colonies merrily supported and 


practiced it as their chief source of 


_ profit. Governor Benjamin Flet- 


cher of New York was impeached 


| on suspicion of protecting pirates, 


and in England a luckless bucca- 


| neer told his captors, “I had no 


idea but that it was lawful to 
plunder ships and goods belong- 
ing to enemy nations.” 

Out of this situation § snide, 
shifty King William III, abetted 
by a brace of venal peers, con- 
cocted a cute scheme to purge the 
seas, and line his own pockets at 
the same time. Why not, he pro- 
posed, outfit a ship at our own ex- 
pense—a private enterprise, you 
understand — to catch pirates? 
Whatever we take we split, and if 
our captain should mistake French 
or Spanish boats for pirate craft, 
why, we shouldn’t be too harsh on 
him, should we? 

His Majesty hovered discreetly 
in the background as a sort of 
sleeping partner, while Lord Bel- 
lomont, Governor of New Eng- 





land, and Colonel Robert Living- 
ston, soldier of fortune, organized 
the project. Seeking a skilled ship’s 
captain for the job, they happened 
on Kidd, who had functioned 
creditably in the late French- 
English wars, and they offered to 
cut him in. 

Within a month Kidd had 
equipped his ship, a galley of 287 
tons and thirty-four guns, and 
taken on a crew which, unknown 
tohim—Bellomont’s London agent 
had signed them on—would as 
soon slit a man’s gullet as look at 
him. On December 10th the Ad- 
venture Galley weighed anchor from 
Castle’s Yard, Deptford, in what 
was to be the most ludicrously un- 
successful venture ever undertaken 
by pirate or privateer. 

Kidd sailed the seas for two solid 
years without attacking a single 
pirate craft. In fact, he carefully 
avoided the coast of Madagascar, 
the world’s most notorious pirate 
stronghold, where desperadoes like 
Thomas Tew, Robert Culliford 
and John Kelley were daily 
launching murderous raids that 
would have made Kidd blench. 
The man simply had no stomach 
for bloodshed. He did seize a tiny, 
unarmed French fishing boat, but 
she was scarcely worth the expense 
of towing her. 

And so in 1697 we find the Ad- 
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venture Galley wallowing aimlessly 
in the mouth of the Red Sea, her 
skipper facing utter ruin. The 
crew, or what remained of it, were 
getting thoroughly fed up with his 
timidity and when, on September 
20th, they sighted a Moorish 
ketch, they demanded action. Kidd 
agreed half-heartedly. They fired 
a couple of shots across her bow. 
She made no resistance and they 
boarded her to seize a few negli- 
gible bales of pepper, coffee and 
myrrh. 

Kidd knew there must be gold 
aboard, but instead of submitting 
the Moors to choice tortures as 
any self-respecting pirate would 
have done, he ordered them lightly 
drubbed with the flat of a cutlass. 
It took more than that to make a 
Moor talk and Kidd withdrew 
empty-handed. 

He next met up with a Dutch 
ship, the Loyal Captain. The crew 
was all for attacking her out of 
hand, but she appeared so formid- 
able to the cautious Kidd that he 
forbade it. This reticence created 
a mild mutiny which reached its 
climax when Kidd reproached his 
gunner, William Moore, for hav- 
ing wanted to take the Loyal 
Captain. Moore denied such inten- 
tions, whereupon Kidd, in a fit of 
pique, called him a “lousy dog.” 

“If I,” rejoined the gunner, 





“am a lousy dog, then you have 
made me so.” 

Kidd chewed on this a while, 
pacing the deck and muttering to 
himself, as if he were trying to stir 
up a real mad. When he finally 
grew mad enough he grabbed an 
iron bucket, swung it on the muti- 
nous gunner and bashed out his 
brains. 

This was the only murder in a 
long and undistinguished career 
and, considering its provocation 
and the severity of seventeenth- 
century discipline at sea, it was 
justified. Many men had been 
flogged to death for less. 

Possibly emboldened by the kill- 
ing of Moore, certainly egged on 
by his piracy-minded crew and 
the desperate necessity of showing 
his backers something for their 
money, Kidd captured in rapid 
succession a French, a Dutch and 
an Armenian boat. Piracy, as- 
suredly, but piracy to which 
neither the King nor Bellomont 
could reasonably have objected. 

The only haul that amounted 
to anything was the Quedagh Mer- 
chant, the Armenian boat. She 
yielded seven or eight thousand 
pounds in merchandise, which 
Kidd later sold, and some gold 
stowed in two or three small chests. 
But he committed the fatal error 
of dividing the money among the 
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crew instead of forwarding it to 
Bellomont. 

And now occurred an event 
most embarrassing to every one in- 
volved. The owners of the Quedagh 
Merchant and one or two other 
boats taken by Kidd complained 
to the Lords Justice in England. 
Political enemies of the men who 
had backed Kidd saw a heaven- 
sent opportunity to make trouble. 
They spread shocking rumors and 
shortly the public was whispering 
that good old King William him- 
self had taken a flyer at the piracy 
racket. 


His Majesty, Bellomont, Living- — 


ston and the others perceived the 
need of a goat. They elected Kidd. 

Nobody was more astounded to 
learn that he had been officially 
branded a pirate than the un- 
happy captain himself, who re- 
ceived the sour news at Anguilla 
in the West Indies where he and 
some of his crew had put in for a 
stretch of relaxation. So hurt and 
incredulous was he that he wrote 
to Bellomont, the man who had 
promised him royal protection in 
the first place, and requested a 
guarantee of safe conduct back to 
America. 

That astute gentleman prompt- 
ly complied and Kidd set out 
naively for Boston. With a rem- 
nant of commonsense, however, he 








tarried at Gardiner’s Island long 
enough to bury or otherwise 
secret the chests removed from 
the Quedagh Merchant. From this 
act sprang the apocrypha of Kidd’s 
buried treasure, which places un- 
imaginable wealth in every cove 
and inlet between Oak Island, 
Maine and the Bahamas. 

The instant Kidd showed his 
face in Boston, Bellomont chucked 
him in the pokey and before the 
year was out the captain and 
available crew members were en 
route to England in chains to an- 
swer charges of piracy. 

They nailed Kidd specifically 
for, of all things, the murder of 
Gunner Moore. Kidd’s counsel 
and carefully selected witnesses, 
created the fictive picture we have 
today. Kidd was swiftly convicted 
and sentenced to hang, to the im- 
measurable relief of the King and 
his Lords, although the latter were 
kept busy for some years explain- 
ing that they had no part in the 
felonies. 

A bungler in everything, Kidd 
perished at the hands of a bun- 
gling hangman. The rope broke 
the first time and they had to hoist 
him aloft twice before the opera- 
tion took. Thus died William 
Kidd, timorous, defaulting priva- 
teer, and the legend of Kidd, arch- 
pirate, was born.— JOHN KoBLER 
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A NATURE QUIZ 





CALCULATED TO TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF MAN'S 
MOST FAMILIAR SUBJECT: HIS OWN MOTHER EARTH 





pour you know to the penny 
the amount of the national 
debt, and easily reel off the names 
of all the Senators, but do you re- 
member the ancient lore of nature? 
Or has civilization made you for- 
getful of such old basic knowledge 
as this? 

Here are fifty statements, all of 
them concerned with simple every- 
day facts of earth-life and the 
commonest problems of outdoors. 
Mark each statement true or false, 
and then, when you have marked 


1. All short thick snakes are 
poisonous, and all long slender 
ones innocuous. 

2. Bats have good eyesight. 

3. If you have been gathering 

mushrooms, and want to make 

sure that the stew you have 
cooked up does not accident- 
ally contain any poisonous 
species, you can tell by insert- 
ing a silver spoon in it. If the 
spoon blackens, beware; if it 
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all fifty, check with the answers on 
page 96. 

If you make a score of 90 or 
better in this quiz, your nature- 
lore is exceptional and you rank 
high as a son or daughter of earth. 
If you score in the 80’s, you are 
still above average. A score in the 
70’s should make you wonder 
whether perhaps you ought to get 
out oftener into woods and fields 
and meadows and refresh your 
understanding; and a score of less 
than 70 points should leave no 
doubt in your mind about it. 


does not, the mushrooms may 
safely be eaten. 

4. A good palliative for wasp- 
stings, if you are far from 
home, is the application of a 
thick smear of mud. 

5. If you get lost in the woods, 
you can readily find your 
bearings by the fact that the 
moss always grows most thickly 
on the north sides of the trees. 

6. If you cut an earthworm in 
























10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


53. 


16. 





two, each half will go on living 
as an individual worm. 


. The forked organ that flickers 


in and out of a snake’s mouth, 
when the reptile is disturbed, 
is its stinger. 


. Moles are entirely blind. 
. You can forecast the severity 


of a coming winter by noting 
the thickness of the animals’ 
pelts in autumn and the size of 
the nut-hoard which the 
squirrels bury. 

Skunks, before loosing their 
terrible stench, usually give 
you warning by lowering their 
heads and thumping the 
ground with their forefeet. 
Rabbits are mute. 

If you are bitten by a venom- 
ous snake, it is a good thing 
promptly to drink a generous 
amount of whisky or brandy. 
You can tell a black widow 
spider by the fact that its 
whole body is a uniform glossy 
black in color. 

If you annoy a blacksnake, it 
will sometimes pursue you 
savagely as you run away. 
When a honeybee stings you, 
it leaves its stinger in the 
wound and soon dies. 

When you see a dog that runs 
around wildly and foams at 
the mouth, you may be sure it 
is suffering from hydrophobia. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


. Only the female of the house- 


fly is capable of stinging. 
Butterflies hatch from cocoons. 
The katydids that you hear 
singing in late summer are 
all males. 

Crickets produce their cheer- 
ful chirping by rubbing one 
wing-cover against the other. 
Toads, when handled, secrete 
a mild poison which will give 
you warts. 

Lightning never strikes twice 
in the same place. 

If you provoke a porcupine, it 
sometimes throws its quills at 
you, usually aiming at the face. 
The so-called seventeen-year 
locust actually does spend 
seventeen years under ground 
before emerging as an adult. 
When you are in a region 
where earwigs are numerous, 
it is advisable to put some kind 
of protective covering over 
your ears before going to bed. 
The luminescence of fireflies 
and glowworms is accom- 
panied by virtually no heat. 
Raccoons usually wash their 
food carefully before eating it. 
An eel can live with equal 
comfort in either fresh water 
or salt, and often travels from 
one to the other. 

The cowbird never builds any 
nest or broods any eggs. 
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30. The dragon-fly, sometimes 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


known as the darning-needle, 
inflicts a sting that is similar 
to a wasp’s. 

The silverfish is a kind of small 
minnow which is much used 
for bait. 

The most easily cut kindling 
for a camp-fire is hemlock 
knots. 

The best green woods with 
which to make an easily 
ignited and quick-burning fire 
are basswood, black ash, and 
poplar. 

Houseflies hibernate during 
the winter in crevices and 
crannies, emerging again in 
the spring. 

It is never safe to take a drink 
from a pool containing oak 
leaves. 

Experience has shown that 
the bite of a skunk usually 
causes rabies. 

All bright green snakes are 
poisonous. 

Ants sometimes bring into 
their colonies other ants which 
they keep as slaves. 

Frogs, when seized by their 
enemies, are likely to emit 
loud screams. 

Crows sometimes “hold court” 
on an errant member of the 
flock and sentence him to 
death. 
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41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


The common crested fly- 
catcher habitually hangs a 
snake-skin at the entrance to 
its nest. 
Woodchucks are known to 
arouse from their hibernation 
each year on the second day 
of February. 
Snakes are capable of hypno- 
tizing small birds by the power 
of their stare. 
The adult clothes-moth feeds 
generally on woolen garments 
and fur. 
The songs of mice are chiefly 
in the tones of c and d. 
The best trees under which to 
pitch a tent are aspens or 
poplars. 
If you must seek shelter under 
a tree during a thunderstorm, 
it is better to choose a beech 
than an oak, as beech trees do 
not get struck by lightning so 
often. 
A silver fox is simply a com- 
mon red fox whose color hap- 
pens to vary from the normal 
color of his species. 
Deer, when alarmed, make a 
noise similar to the barking of 
dogs. 
Although you may not care 
for spiders, they are really 
beneficial insects. 

—ALAN DEVOE 
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pone out on the Wolverine 
the lady buyer said they are 
going back to little waists and big 
corsets. She seemed surprised and 
added bitterly: ‘‘Women’ll never 
have any sense.” 

I wasn’t surprised. For years 
I’ve collected Sears, Roebuck cat- 
alogs and in their pages watched 
things come and go. The catalog 
is the American Album and Ar- 
nold Bennett was right about it. 
In 1911 he visited the Sears Chi- 
cago plant, watched merchandise 
moving out, and noted in his Four- 
nal: “From these things one can 
deduce the life of a continent.” 
And as an essential part of that 
life the manners and morals of a 
nation. 

Corsets, for instance. Here are 
the ladies of the 1905 catalog with 
the wasp waists of the time, the 
big busts, and the well-tempered 
clavichords propelled into space 
at perilous angles by the remorse- 
less pressure of constricting cor- 
sets. This is how Sears described 








HER SLENDER WAIST CONFINED 


TIGHT-LACING, POINTED OUT MR. FOWLER, KINDLES 
IMPURE FEELINGS AND RENDERS ONE WEAK-MINDED 


PP 


one of the bone-breakers worn in 
the sweet name of fashion: 

‘Straight Front Fine Batiste 
Corset, Bias Gored, 50c. Military 
erect figure, has 2 side steels and 
4 bone strips with extra heavy 
front, 10-inch steel boned under- 
neath, making a perfectly smooth 
surface. Handsomely trimmed 
with pretty lace on top.” 

Ladies did not, however, 
achieve the “military erect figure” 
without a long struggle. The war 
of the corset went on for nearly a 
century and if its once loud noises 
have become a muted whisper and 
the names of its chieftains have 
been forgotten, there still hover 
about it thdse strangely moving 
qualities that are part of all lost 
causes and the romantically ob- 
scure in history. 

One of the earliest fighters who 
sought to free women from the 
tyranny of tight lacing was Hugh 
Smith, M.D., who published in 
1827 a volume of Letters to Mar- 
ried Ladies, which included a “Let- 
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ter on Corsets, and Copious Notes 
by an American Physician.” Here 
Dr. Smith first deplores the prac- 
tice of the preceding century when 
mothers laid their daughters on 
the floor and, with one foot on 
their backs, tightened the laces of 
their stays. Then he utters a warn- 
ing none the less awful because it 
is expressed in terms of the most 
genteel euphemism. 

“It is a fact well known to phy- 
sicians,” he wrote, “that there is 
scarcely any power equal to con- 
tinued pressure for the removal of 
glandular swellings. This principle 
operates upon those two, not only 
highly ornamental, but essentially 
useful glands, situated upon the 
superior and anterior position of 
your chest. The constant and un- 
yielding pressure of your corsets 
very gradually cause an almost 
total disappearance of these glands 
...8o that many of our females be- 
fore they are five and thirty, are ac- 
tually obliged to use some deceit, 
in order to produce the appear- 
ance of breasts. With many ladies 
it is often a matter of serious lam- 
entation, when they pass the ru- 
bicund (as some waggish pensmen 
have seen fit to denominate the 
line between the girl and the old 
maid) and yet no plan could be 
better adapted to hasten that pe- 
riod . . . to level down these two 


most attractive prominences.” 

All in vain. The ladies were 
willing to risk the loss of their 
“highly ornamental glands” in or- 
der to be fashionable. The medi- 
cal warning had failed. Would the 
moral admonition succeed? 

Twenty-two years after Dr. 
Smith’s gallant defeat, a successor 
arose in the person of O. S. Fow- 
ler, editor of the American Phren- 
ological Fournal. In 1849 he hurled 
his slogan across the continent: 
“Total Abstinence or No Hus- 
bands — Natural Waists or No 
Wives.” A dangerous if not a 
treasonable motto, for if ladies 
would not marry drinking gentle- 
men and gentlemen would not 
marry wasp-waisted ladies, it fol- 
lows that a little stubbornness on 
either side would have jeopard- 
ized the future existence of the 
young republic. Mr. Fowler, how- 
ever, does not seem to have rested 
his case on this point. In an article 
entitled ““Tight Lacing, or the evils 
of Compressing the Organs of Ani- 
mal Life,” he recalls that a pre- 
vious work of his—Matrimony— 
had led to the forming of Anti- 
Lacing Societies all over the coun- 
try, and then makes an impas- 
sioned protest against the prac- 
tice. 

**Who does not know,” inquired 
the phrenologist, “that the com- 
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pression of any part produces in- 
flammation? Who does not know 
that, therefore, tight-lacing keeps 
the blood from returning freely to 
the heart, and retains it in the 
bowels and neighboring organs, 
and thereby znflames all the organs 
of the abdomen, which thereby Ex- 
CITES AMATIVE DESIRES? 

“It is high time that virtuous 
woman should blush for very shame 
to be seen laced tight, just as she 
should blush to be caught indulg- 
ing impure desires. ... No 
woman who reads this will dare 
to be seen laced tight, because she 
knows it to be true.” 

This was bad enough; worse 
was to come. Tight-lacing ladies 
faced a fate far worse than death. 

“I will add,” concludes Mr. 
Fowler, “‘that tight-lacing explains 
the fact that tight-lacers so easily 
get in love. It is true that tight-lac- 
ing kindles impure feelings, at the 
same time that it renders their 
possessors weak-minded, so as to 
be the more easily led away by 
temptation.” 

Mr. Fowler’s warnings hardly 
had time to get around the coun- 
try before they were temporarily 
forgotten in the disturbances of 
the Civil War. Immediately after- 
ward unreconstructed corset re- 
formers again took to the field and 
throughout the remainder of the 





century the corset war continued. 
Manufacturers, using a method 
later extensively employed by 
twentieth-century press agents, in- 
duced doctors (who shall say by 
what means?) to announce that 
“a well-fitting corset does no more 
harm than a well-fitting glove.” 
Or: “As a medical man (and not 
one of the old school) I feel justi- 
fied in saying that the ladies who 
are content with a moderate ap- 
plication of the corset may secure 
that most elegant female charm, a 
slender waist, without fear of in- 
jury to the health.” 

Mothers wrote that by an early 
adjustment of the corset on girls 
aged seven or eight, the waist 
could gradually be tapered with- 
out harm to the child. Elegant 
ladies said that “‘to me the sensa- 
tion of being tightly laced in a 
pair of well-made, lightly fitting 
corsets is superb.”” Dowagers mur- 
mured that ‘‘No young ladies 
could go into good society with a 
coarse clumsy waist like a rustic.” 
And young men—the all impor- 
tant young men — spoke their 
minds in the letters columns of 
newspapers. They said they “‘were 
slaves to the little waist”; and that 
“girls with slender waists were 
the queens of the ballrooms.” 

Thus the slender waist became 
essential to fashion and elegance; 
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girls of fifteen slept in their cor- 
sets; and fashionable English 
boarding schools advertised (to 
American customers) that they 
could reduce the waist one inch a 
month to the circumference of 
thirteen. By the turn of the cen- 
tury the possession of an “‘illusion 
waist”’ was to be desired even at the 
risk of “‘whooping-cough, obliq- 
uity of vision, palpitations, and 
earache,” all of which corset crit- 
ics attributed to tight-lacing. But 
headaches were in store for corset 
manufacturers. 

It took a long time for women to 
become aware of a paper printed 
in the New York Medical Journal in 
1889 called “The Corset; Ques- 
tions of Pressure and Displace- 
ment.” The author was Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Dickinson, a lecturer on ob- 
stetrics at the Long Island College 
Hospital. In a calmer and more 
logical manner than preceding 
corset critics, Dr. Dickinson pro- 
claimed the results of his experi- 
ments: 

1. The maximum pressure of 
the corset is 1.625 pounds to the 
square inch during inspiration, 
making the total estimated pres- 
sure 30 to 80 pounds. 

2. Chest expansion is restricted 
one-third when the corset is on 
the body. 

3. The thoracic character of 


women’s breathing is largely| 
caused by wearing corsets. 
4. The abdominal wall is} 





thinned and weakened by the pres- | 
sure of stays; the liver suffers great |) 


direct pressure and is more fre- | 
quently displaced than any other 
organ. 


downwards by tight-lacing one- 
third of an inch. 





A new and powerful enemy to 7 


corsets had now appeared on the 


scene, and he came equipped not 


with moral posturings but with 
apparently precise medical data 
and frightening photographs of 


twisted livers, crumpled stomachs, | 
and anchorlesskidneys. A waggling | 
finger was one thing but charts, | 


measurements, and findings an- 
nounced in a reputable medical 


journal were quite another thing. 


And the findings were soon glee- 


fully hailed and disseminated by | 


—husbands. These creatures had 


grown sick and tired of listening | 


to descriptions of their wives’ fash- 


ionable illnesses such as vapors |) 





and nausea; they were tired too of 


paying doctors’ bills. It now | 
4 


seemed that salvation for husbands 


was at hand and they eagerly 


seized it. After the publication of 


5. The pelvic floor is bulged 


sera 











Dr. Dickinson’s paper, Papa no 
longer looked sympathetic when [ 


Mama complained of headache, 
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but showed her a picture of a cor- 
set-compressed liver and sneering- 
ly asked: “‘Well, what the hell do 
you expect when you tie yourself 
up like a bale of hay?” 

It had once taken the French 
revolution to shake women out of 
the steel and leather corsets of the 
times, but they were back in them 
long before Napoleon reached St. 
Helena. A hundred years later it 
took nothing less than the World 
War to jostle women out of their 
corsets again. They started drop- 
ping them in France where it sud- 
denly became fashionable to bear 
a child for /a patrie, and corsets 
became antiquated everywhere al- 
most overnight. The long day of 
small waists seemed forever gone; 
the day when a thirteen-inch waist 
was the ideal and an eighteen-inch 
waist almost coarse, seemed as re- 
mote as Babylon. In the new free- 
dom, corsets were flung riotously 
upon the winds. 

Yet less than twenty years after 
the end of the war—and corsets 





had been taken back long before 
—the Sears Catalog alludes to 
Miss Ginger Rogers as the Ideal 
Girl. Miss Rogers of the phenome- 
nal twenty-inch waist. The cata- 
log’s models wear girdles like those 
*‘worn by the star,”’ and the prom- 
ise is made for them that they will 
give the wearer “a flat tummy; a 
slim young waist; and looking firm 
and lovely to the eye.”” Fat women 
are poured before your very eyes 
into ‘‘slenderizing”’ corsets to 
emerge the spitting image of page 
boys in the train of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, and the ladies liked all 
this so much that it took 31,000 
workers to produce $67,000,000 
worth of corsets in 1935. 

My buyer friend, when I had 
told her all this, said I hadn’t seen 
nothing yet. Wait till they get go- 
ing on the new styles for the new 
wasp waists. Every woman will 
have to throw away her old out- 
fits and buy new ones. “Wom- 
en’ll never have any sense,’’ she 
said weariedly. —Davip L. Conn 


MARRIAGE AS AN INSTITUTION 


A™= his long bachelorhood Ber- 
nard Shaw finally married, to 
the amazement of many who knew 
him. Someone inevitably asked, “Well, 
what do you think of marriage?” 

“It is difficult to answer,” replied 
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the playwright. “I might say that it is 
like freemasonry: those who are not 
received into the order cannot talk 
about it and those who are members 
are pledged to eternal silence.” 
—Ernest WALLIS 













LET’S WRITE BETTER LETTERS 


IT’S A SHAME TO LET THE PERSONAL LETTER 
BECOME THE EXTINCT MAIL OF THE SPECIES 





; pe post-office department, with 
an annual deficit to explain 
away, is not alone in regretting the 
slow death of personal correspon- 
dence. The fact that the most 
friendly of the home-arts, 2.¢., 
letter-writing, is slowly turning 
into a lost art is lamented by 
thousands who, like the present 
writer, resent the brittle slap-on- 
the-back cheerfulness of the 
canned I-am-fine-hope-to-hear- 
the-same-from-you. 

The private communication was 
a unique institution. Nothing ever 
afforded so much pleasure and 
comfort to so many people as the 
receipt of a thick envelope with its 
closely-written pages of newsy gos- 
sip and small talk. The letter 
breathed friendliness. It bridged 
distances. It conveyed the personal 
aura of its writer with a fidelity 
that no telegram message, no sing- 
ing greeting, no “Scotch post- 
card,” no engraved pasteboard 
with a scribbled line, however sin- 
cerely meant, could ever achieve. 


It taught men and women to 
express themselves clearly—and 
discreetly. It trained the corres- 
pondents in selectivity of thought. 
Long before the typewriter be- 
came as common an addition to 
the well-furnished home as the 
innerspring mattress, the letter 
was an important medium for the 
exchange of ideas, and more than 
one historical period of the past 
has been clarified through the files 
of letters that have come down 
from those days. Indeed, Life and 
Letters of — is the title of many a 
biography of an outstanding per- 
sonage. 

This dying art should be resus- 
citated. The lengthy salutations, 
the excessively wordy closes and 
protestations of regard, affection, 
devotion, in the letters of yester- 
year may be dispensed with: let 
the space be employed for the 
transmission of matter rather than 
froth. But there is no better way 
for the individual to maintain 
contacts with friends at a distance 
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and to teach himself a command 
of the language and an ability to 
employ it effectively than by regu- 
lar correspondence. 

“Dear Folks: School O. K. Car 
Fine. Cookies swell. Am sending 
laundry. Please rush allowance. 
Love—”’ The foregoing is no 
doubt the nation’s Maddening 
Letter No. 1, composed weekly or 
fortnightly in several hundred 
colleges and preparatory schools. 
Such is the initial step in illiterate 
letter-writing; unchecked, the 
youth is doomed to such blithe 
burbling for the rest of hisdays. But 
the composition offends in more 
ways than the esthetic. Concise to 
the nth degree, it is much too busi- 
ness-like for effective solicitation 
of the allowance—which is at 
least the secondary motive of the 
writing. 

In short, not offering ample 
personal data, it is not a good 
sales letter: All it tells “‘the folks” 
is that the writer is physically able 
to hold the pen to the notepaper 
and the tongue to the back of the 
stamp. Otherwise it conveys about 
as much personal aura as the 
bundle of laundry which will ar- 
rive via parcel post the same after- 
noon. 

However, young people are not 
the only offenders. Their elders 
are responsible for a_ kindred 


abomination which often runs as 
follows: “* . . . Uncle Ned’s lum- 
bago the same. Have new bridge 
and two crowns. Business about as 
usual. Otherwise we are all well 
and hope you are the same.” It 
was Doctor Johnson who said, 
‘A short letter to a distant friend 
is, in my opinion, an insult like 
that of a slight bow or a cursory 
salutation.” 

The man who grew up on the 
foregoing examples generally errs 
as badly when he comes to handle 
correspondence in his field of busi- 
ness, and he bolts his correspon- 
dence as he does his breakfast. 
Business letters are as a rule, 
monotonously stereotyped. On 
the other hand, a Chicago book- 
seller has built up an unusually 
successful business by his leisurely, 
genial and even humorous letters 
to book collectors across the nation. 

Whatever excuse business may 
have for its staccato correspond- 
ence, the private letter-writer can 
hardly claim it. Incidentally, one 
might write a treatise on the effect 
of the newspaper headline on so- 
cial correspondence, but the fact 
remains that no individual with 
any imagination need confine 
himself so rigidly, and with such 
dull results, to the tabloid letter. 

For there is truly no mystery 
about effective letter-writing. First 
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of all, although many people 
dread the writing of them, every- 
one likes to receive them. Second, 
when you take your pen in hand 
think of your correspondent and 
what he or she will enjoy reading 
about. Third, remember that the 
best style in letter-writing is the 
informal style: write as you talk. 
Montaigne said of his letter- 
writing: ““Those that cost me the 
most trouble are the most worth- 
less: when once they begin to 
drag, it is a sign that my heart is 
not in them. . ... I usually begin 
without any plan: the first word 
begets the second.” 

One cannot too greatly em- 
phasize the importance of the let- 
ter as a medium for the exchange 
of ideas even in this day of the 
radio, the telephone and the news- 
paper. An opinion expressed in a 
letter generally receives credence 
and always attention. Friends liv- 
ing at a distance may exchange 
their reactions on the new books 
they have read, on the motion 
pictures they have seen, on rising 
or falling political personalities, 
even on the state of the weather, 
if it has been in any way unusual 
enough to be worthy of comment 
or long-distance notice. 

The fact that there is a lively 
sale for out-of-town newspapers in 
every community of any size bears 


out the point that people are in- 
terested in what happens outside 
of their personal range. To an ur- 
ban dweller news from the farm 
is intensely interesting. Rural 
dwellers are curious about what 
goes on in the large city. 

And if we look a bit farther 
afield, one does not have to be a 
philatelist to enjoy thoroughly the 
receipt of a letter from Bermuda, 
the Riviera or the Federated Ma- 
lay States. For somehow letters 
from far places carry a charm and 
a spirit akin to adventure—if they 
are made interesting. Further- 
more, correspondence between 
persons at a great distance from 
each other, particularly in foreign 
countries, encourages mutual re- 
spect and tolerance between peo- 
ples, a commodity of which there 
is, sadly enough, far too little in 
our day. 

The journal and the diary have 
gone out of fashion, for both re- 
quired more leisure and applica- 
tion than the bedlam of modern 
life permits. 

But the purely personal letter, 
privileged and uncensored only 
in a free democracy, and ge- 
nial, friendly and individual, will 
always bring pleasure both to 
those who are away and to those 
who stay at home. 

—Louts STEELE 
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TODAY IS MONDAY 
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FOUR WOMEN 
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CAMERA OBSCURA 
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CHICAGO 


MARSHALL PRERHAM FROM F. P. G. 


G-BOYS 
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WILLIAM GILBERT NEWARK, N. Jj. 


BLACKOUT 
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KURT LUBINSKI NEW YORK 


THREE TIMES A DAY 
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HUNGARIAN STATE PHOTOGRAPH 


OVER THE DANUBE 
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REUBEN GOLDBERG PHILADELPHIA 


THE RELATIVE 
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DR. AJTAY-HEIM BUDAPEST 


SHADES OF BONDAGE 
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MARCEL GAUTHEROT 


EMPTY IMAGE 
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STEPHEN DEUTCH CHICAGO 
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MOONGLEAM 
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KURT LUBINSKI NEW YORK 


ARMS AND THE MAN 
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ERIKA THIMEY BOSTON 


RING IN THE NEW 
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NORA DUMAS 


BASSE COUTURE 
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KIDS WANT THEM KILLED 


HENRY MacRAE OPERATES ON THE PREMISE 
THAT CHILDREN ARE SAVAGES AT HEART 


eae anyone who was a child 
when movies were in their 
childhood has one unforgettable 
image printed on his mind. It is 
the image of Pearl White, strapped 
to a conveyor, being carried head- 
on toward a whirling buzz-saw. 
The fiendish villain stands at the 
lever. 


Whether the hero seized the 


lever and stopped the saw, or 
whether he wrenched Pearl from 
the carrier just as the saw split 
her first hairs, may be forgotten. 
The terrifying image remains, per- 
haps to provide a few interesting 
cases for psychoanalysts. 

That scene could not be re- 
peated in the serials of today. The 
man who made the original thrill- 
ers with Pearl White and Ruth 
Roland and Eddie Polo and Jack 
Holt is celebrating a quarter of a 
century in the business by making 
more of the same but not quite the 
same. Henry MacRae, the Serial 
King, tells how he would do the 
buzz-sawscene in modern times: 


“You can’t do it like in the old 
days. That would be too crude. 
If you showed that gag of tying 
Pearl to the carrier and pulling 
the lever, the kids would whistle 
and jeer in the theatres. The kids 
are too smart for that, now. The 
way we'd do it now, we’d have 
Pearl running around somewhere 
maybe on the floor above, running 
away from the villains, and she’d 
trip on a bum plank and fall 
through a break in the floor, land- 
ing on that carrier, maybe knocked 
out by the fall, so she couldn’t 
save herself while it carried her 
on to the buzz-saw.” 

That, in essence, is Mr. Mac- 
Rae’s concession to the intellec- 
tuality of modern children. 

Because children are still sav- 
ages, though they may be slightly 
more sophisticated savages, the 
tendency in serials has been to 
smooth out motivation and fancify 
background without depriving the 
young savages of the thrills of vio- 
lence and erasure. Erasure is the 
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child idea of death. And, for the 
child, death, when presented in 
the play-sense, has no emotional 
value. Therefore serials peppered 
with deaths are in themselves not 
shocking, though some educators 
believe they cannot help but breed 
callousness. Scenes of torture and 
horror, such as used to abound in 
serials, have largely disappeared. 
There is even a way of eliminat- 
ing death, while retaining the ele- 
ment of erasure. This trick is uti- 
lized in the most recent MacRae 
serials — the Buck Rogers epics, 
dealing with inter-planetary war- 
fare five centuries hence. The fa- 
vorite weapon is a force-gun, and 
Buck usually gives his enemies no 
more than a demi-charge, which 
knocks them out but does not kill 
them. Similarly, in The Phantom 
Creeps, a serial about a power- 
mad scientist, the chief weapon is 
an extract which induces suspend- 
ed animation, rather than death. 
MacRae is frankly dubious 
about these gentler erasures. He 
believes the box office will bear 
out his contention that “the kids 
want them killed.”’ Perhaps psy- 
chologists will agree with him on 
the basis of some primitive wish 
for completion, finality. Anyway, 
nothing is so certain at the Satur- 
day afternoon box-office as an old- 
fashioned Western serial, with In- 
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dians splendidly biting the dust. 

Every year, among the four se- 
rials which Henry MacRae super- 
vises for Universal Pictures, there 
is one Western. And every year, 
when productions are being 
planned, MacRae asks the sales- 
men: “What do you want, an old- 
style Western or a modern West- 
ern?” They invariably respond, 
‘Give us the old style, Mac, that’s 
what the kids want.” 

Indeed, it was an old-style West- 
ern which saved the coming gen- 
eration for the cinema at a criti- 
cal moment in motion picture his- 
tory, just ten years ago. At that 
time, sound was overwhelming the 
industry; due to microphone dif- 
ficulties, early sound pictures were 
made mostly on small sets, and 
the material consisted largely of 
stage plays with lots of talk and 
little action, directly transferred 
to the screen. 

Children were bored. And soon, 
children no longer cared about 
going to the movies. It looked as 
if an entire generation would grow 
up without the movie taste. For 
the object of the serial, be it re- 
membered, is not only to make 
money on itself: the fuller object 
is to give children the movie-going 
habit. 

In 1929, the industry was so 
confused about what to make for 
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adults that it neglected the chil- 
dren altogether. And outdoor 
sound, for Westerns, was still a 
problem. 

The late Carl Laemmle had 
been saving something for just such 
an emergency. He was saving a 
title: The Indians Are Coming. Mr. 
Laemmle had thought up this pic- 
ture title and cherished it for many 
years; but in that trying transition 
period he felt the time had come 
to part with it. So he called in 
Henry MacRae and said, “Mac, 
you can have my title for a serial.” 

MacRae went to work, attack- 
ing the sound problem as he had 
attacked so many technical diffi- 
culties, from the earliest days of 
the industry. He who had invented 
dust storms and skyscraper fires 
was able to get horses’ hoofs and 
coyote howls successfully onto the 
soundtrack. And Mr. Laemmle 
proved right about his treasured 
title. The Indians Are Coming grossed 
around a million dollars, tops for 
serials. But it did more than that. 
As Will Hays wrote, in a testi- 
monial letter to Henry MacRae, 
it “brought back 20,000,000 chil- 
dren to the theatre.” It brought 
them back with the old lure; and 
those children, grown up, are still 
customers for The Indians Are Com- 
ing today—only today the title is 
Stagecoach. But while children and 


adults will always take a certain 
amount of the staple diet—West- 
erns—novelty is an essential in 
serial as well as in feature fare. 

One way to keep up with novel- 
ties in child-taste is by studying 
the trend in toys, songs, books, 
comic strips. When looking for a 
new idea for a serial, Henry Mac- 
Rae goes to the public library and 
asks what children’s books are out. 
These are the ones the kids pick 
for themselves. He finds out the 
trends in toy departments— 
whether for war toys, or animal 
toys, or mechanical toys. 

In the past few years, cartoon 
strips have provided the most fer- 
tile backgrounds for serials, with 
radio stories coming up fast. Flash 
Gordon, the first of the modern- 
istic serials, and one of the most 
successful money-makers ever 
turned out, started the cartoon 
strip rage; Universal is following 
up with Buck Rogers, Republic 
has the rights to Dick Tracy, and 
other popular strips are being sold 
for films. Republic Pictures, Uni- 
versal’s rival in the serial field, 
first exploited the Lone Ranger of 
radio fame, but Universal has the 
contract for the Ranger this year. 
Republic is stepping out with Fu 
Manchu. 

Though themes and back- 
grounds of serials have changed, 
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basic action remains the same. In 
the old days, the villains were 
rustlers, Indians, or maybe spies. 
Now, with the child mind full of 
the latest news, the villains may 
also be racketeers or dictators. 

Child psychologists—Henry 
MacRae professes not even to 
know the meaning of the term— 
regard futurist films of the Flash 
Gordon and Buck Rogers type as 
the preferable trend in serials, for 
several reasons. First, such films 
stimulate the child imagination 
with creative rather than exclu- 
sively destructive thoughts; in- 
stead of dreaming of goblins and 
witches the child dreams of man’s 
possible conquest of space. Sec- 
ondly, brutality is reduced. As has 
been observed, the weapons do 
not necessarily cause death; and 
there is no blood. Thirdly, ideas 
of liberty are emphasized. The 
story of Buck Rogers, for instance, 
deals with the time when Killer 
Kane, the master dictator, has 
conquered the entire world ex- 
cept for the Hidden City, where 
Buck Rogers and his friends main- 
tain resistance and ultimately win 
the fight for liberty. 

These futurist serials, making 
use of the cinema’s powers of in- 
finite extension, into other worlds 
and other realities, bring the film 
full circle back to its very earliest 


uses, in such fantasies as The Voy- 
age to the Moon, made in France by 
Méliés. Many film critics have 
pointed out that the movies have 
too long neglected to utilize the 
vast possibilities of the medium 
for sheerly imaginative creations, 
and that the true art of the cinema 
lies in just such escape from real- 
ity; for this reason, highbrow cri- 
tics praise The Wizard of Oz as an 
adult rather than a children’s film. 
And indeed, the Flash Gordon 
and Buck Rogers epics have 
brought many grown-up fans back 
to the serial, and it would take no 
great effort to produce a cult, 
among intellectuals, for this type 
of thing. 

In spite of the fact that the serial 
is a sure thing from a_ business 
point of view, most of the major 
studios do not engage in this en- 
terprise. For the market is limited, 
and the technique is difficult. A 
smooth, fast-working crew is re- 
quired. 

The average budget for a serial 
is less than that of a class B fea- 
ture; a twelve-to fifteen-part epic 
will cost from $150,000 to $200,- 
000. While these episodes add up 
to three times the footage of an 
ordinary feature, less total footage 
is exposed in filming a serial than 
in filming a feature, for the reason 
that fewer “takes” are made. A 
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serial director will shoot a scene 
twice or three times, or maybe 
only once, whereas a feature di- 
rector will take a scene from six to 
twenty times. 

Theatre exhibitors will pay from 
five to fifteen dollars per episode 
for serials, depending on the size 
of their theatres; first-run houses 
may pay more. But the same ex- 
hibitors will pay from fifteen to 
three hundred dollars for the 
weekly feature. However, as the 
serial may have as many as fifteen 
episodes, it will bring in a total 
rental of from seventy-five dollars 
to $225 per theatre, which com- 
pares quite favorably with feature 
film rental. There is a limitation of 
market. Whereas a good feature 
may sell as many as 8,000 thea- 
tres, a serial does well to sell half 
as many. The life of a serial is 
about five years. 

At present, Universal, Colum- 
bia, and Republic supply the bulk 
of all episode thrillers, with Henry 
MacRae of Universal acknowl- 
edged as king. MacRae supervises 
four epics annually—enough to 
supply one episode a week to cus- 
tomer-theatres. He has made se- 
rials glorifying Boy Scouts, police, 
firemen, coast guards, rangers. 
MacRae selects the subjects, out- 
lines the stories, thinks up most 
of the thrills. Thrills are less brutal 








than they used to be. The Hays 
office and the supervisors of wom- 
en’s clubs are rather queasy about 
such episodes as the one in an old- 
time thriller, where the hero was 
thrown into a tankful of snakes. 
Nor can MacRae repeat the stunt 
he had in a war serial called Lib- 
erty, where the proud hero’s bared 
chest was branded with a U.S. 
brand, and the smoking flesh was 
shown. However, Indians still bite 
the dust. 

One of the beloved eccentrics 
of Hollywood, MacRae is a short 
man with a huge head, and the 
look of a Bowery politician. He 
adapts his directorial costume and 
his drinks to the epic in hand; 
thus, while making an African epi- 
sode, he may give the crew a treat 
by coming on the set attired in 
sun helmet and tiger skin, to mix 
them a jug of what he calls jungle 
juice. Such little amenities relieve 
the monotony of chase and trap 
and escape. 

In his time, the Serial King has 
worked with practically every big- 
name actor and director in Holly- 
wood; he was four times head of 
Universal Studios, and it was Mac- 
Rae who discovered Rudolph Val- 
entino, giving him his first bit part 
as a dancer in a Mae Murray 
picture called Peacock Alley. But 
he has gone back completely to 
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his old love. Let the others make 
the million-dollar features. He is 
quite content to reign as the 
Serial King. 

And if child psychologists want 
to preach how Buck Rogers stimu- 
lates the imagination and teaches 
love of liberty, if child psycholo- 
gists want to prove that this in- 
triguing new style serial is far su- 
perior to such murderous West- 
erns as the Oregon Trail, which 





keep kids tense on the edge of 
their seats, biting their fingernails, 
why, that’s okay with Henry 
MacRae. 

He enjoys making all kinds of 
serials: the new serials of futurist 
marvels as well as the old time 
Westerns. He isn’t really con- 
cerned about child psychology. He 
is the man who brought 20,000,- 
000 kids back to the theatre. 

—MartTin Lewis 


BIG-HEARTED OSCAR 


I’ THERE a castle in England with- 
out its ghost? 

Scotch castles rival the English cas- 
tles and no place can really be dis- 
tinguished without a first-class reap- 
pearing ghost. Some years ago, dur- 
ing a week end in one of the border- 
land castles, the guests began relating 
stories of old English ghosts. Some of 
them were quite amazing and some 
were filled with supernatural events 
that defied all reason. 

Finally Oscar Wilde, who had been 
silent a long time, related what he 
thought the best ghost story he knew. 
It was growing dark and when the 
story was finished the lamps were 
quickly brought into the room, for he 
had woven a spell of mystery over all 
his listeners. And it seemed almost as 
though the ghost himself were pres- 
ent among them. 

“You're writing that story?” asked 
a young woman novelist, who some 
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years later became the wife of John 
Lane, the publisher. 

“No, madam,” Wilde replied. “I 
have no intention of writing that 
story.” 

“Ah, what a pity.” And with this 
last remark the guests went in to din- 
ner. When the meal was finished the 
young lady novelist again approached 
Wilde and said: “Are you certain you 
could never be tempted to write that 
story?” 

“No, madam. I assure you, I will 
never write that story.” 

“Then would you object if anyone 
else wrote it?” 

*‘No. Not at all.” 

When the week end was over the 
lady went to Flanders to write the 
story. But a day or two after begin- 
ning work on it she received a cable 
from a friend in London: “Keep off 
that story. Dickens wrote it.” 

—MaAnveEt Komrorr 
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THE WOODEN FUNERAL 


EVERYBODY ASSUMED COUSIN JABEZ AND COUSIN 
NAOMI WERE BORN TO A LIFETIME OF RIVALRY 





—— JABEZ WINPENNY always 
saved the wooden funeral till 
the very last. Only after you had 
examined all his muskets and 
samplers and andirons, hefted each 
of his truly remarkable collection 
of walking-sticks, oh-ed over his 
saltglaze teapots and Sandwich 
glass, and ah-ed over his Wedg- 
wood and Staffordshire, would he 
take you into the back room of his 
shop with an air of mystery and 
pride that seemed somehow mixed 
with sorrow. 

“There!” he would exclaim, 
pointing the stubby bit of his pipe 
at the funeral. Then he would ram 
the pipestem recklessly through 
the drooping tendrils of his gray 
moustache, clamp down on it with 
his teeth somewhere behind the 
luxuriant adornment, and fix you 
defiantly with his small blue eyes 
through a cloud of diabolic smoke. 
‘‘Ain’t another like it in the hull of 
New England!” 

No doubt there wasn’t. It was 
quite unlikely that more than one 


Yankee whittler of bygone days 
should have had such a detailed 
and morbid conception as that of 
an entire, miniature funeral pro- 
cession, “complete,” as Cousin 
Jabez put it, “with plumes for the 
horses and an extra pocket-hand- 
kerchief for each of the mourners!” 

“Complete... !? That was the 
word which inevitably brought 
forth a revelation of the sorrow in 
Cousin Jabez Winpenny’s pride; 
for the wooden funeral was not 
really complete. The very reason 
for its being—the piece de résistance, 
so to speak—was missing. When 
he was satisfied with your gasping 
admiration, Cousin Jabez: would 
slide back the lid of the coffin and 
reveal its lamentable emptiness. 

‘I’ve searched the country!”’ he 
would say desolately; but as soon 
as you attempted to commiserate 
with him, he would stiffen, tilt 
back his head haughtily, and jerk 
a long, contemptuous thumb in 
the direction of the street. 

“She doesn’t have anything to 
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compare with it—corpse or no 
corpse !”” 

She was Cousin Naomi Chan- 
ning, Cousin Jabez’s competitor. 
She ran her own little antique 
shop across the street. 

Old-timers in the village would 
tell you that the rivalry between 
Cousin Naomi and Cousin Jabez 
was not limited to business. Since 
earliest childhood, they had been 
mortal enemies. Cousin Jabez had 
always been lean, quick, hand- 
some, and clever; while Cousin 
Naomi had never been able to 
overcome a tendency toward cor- 
pulence and colorless stolidity. In 
his day, Cousin Jabez had been a 
bit of a rake; while, beneath the 
comfortable upholstery of Cousin 
Naomi’s ample body, stalked the 
gaunt skeleton of New England 
Puritanism. They were exact op- 
posites. Yet they were always in 
competition. From the night, 
years ago, when calls came simul- 
taneously to Doctor Sprague for 
the delivery of babies in the Win- 
penny and Channing homes, until 
the day when they both opened 
antique shops on Main Street, 
they seemed destined to vie with 
each other for their lives and their 
livelihood. 

The acquisition of the wooden 
funeral was decidedly a victory for 
Cousin Jabez. Cousin Naomi had 


nothing remotely like it indeed. 

She showed no regret, no envy. 
She remained the same, plump, 
impassive little woman that she 
had always been, blinking her eyes 
rapidly as she waited for her cus- 
tomers to make up their minds, 
holding delicate china in her 
thick, clumsy hands in a way that 
made them gasp, and then dis- 
missing them with a grunt of dis- 
approval when they hinted they 
would like to see what Mr. Win- 
penny had across the street before 
they made their purchases. 

Cousin Jabez, on the other 
hand, never ceased to gloat over 
his unique possession; and, for 
many years, he refused to sell it. 

“You wouldn’t buy a clock 
without a mainspring, would 
you?” he would ask potential pur- 
chasers. 

But his real reason for declining 
to sell the funeral was that, with 
its passing, would pass also the 
superiority of his shop over Cousin 
Naomi’s. 

**Her?” he would exclaim, when 
customers murmured something 
about a wish to see what Miss 
Channing had to display in her 
little store across the street. “Oh, I 
wouldn’t waste my time there, if I 
was you! She doesn’t have any- 
thing, you can be sure! She hasn’t 
got a wooden funeral!’ 
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Then, one day, unexpectedly, 
the missing corpse from Cousin 
Jabez Winpenny’s coffin turned 
up in the possessions of old Miss 
Hosmer, who had died at last in 
her farmhouse on the hill. 

An auctioneer came down from 
Boston and set himself up on the 
front porch of the farmhouse, with 
all the late Miss Hosmer’s worldly 
goods gathered about him. Cousin 
Jabez and Cousin Naomi were 
there, of course. So was the 
wooden corpse. So was everyone 
who lived within thirty miles of 
the Hosmer place. Cousin Jabez 
was excited, his blue eyes flashing. 
Cousin Naomi sat placidly in a 
front seat on the lawn, her pudgy 
hands folded over her pudgy 
pocketbook. The long-lost corpse 
lay indifferently in a corner amid 
a pile of bric-a-brac. The towns- 
people were breathless, eager for 
the fun to begin. 

“She won’t get it! You can be 
sure of that!’ Cousin Jabez said to 
everyone within hearing, patting 
the roll of bills in his pocket con- 
fidently. 

Cousin Naomi said nothing. She 
just sat. 

The auctioneer sold the big 
pieces first: a four-poster bed— 
“Maybe George Washington slept 
in it when he was here!” he said— 
then another four-poster—‘‘May- 








be George Washington found the 
other bed uncomfortable and 
moved into this one in the middle 
of the night!”—then a Sheraton 
table—then a spinning wheel— 
then a pair of andirons. 

Cousin Naomi Channing 
bought a great many things, valu- 
able things that she wanted. But 
Cousin Jabez Winpenny bought 
nothing. Everyone smiled. Cousin 
Jabez had always been the smarter 
of the two, and he had certainly 
out-smarted Cousin Naomi this 
time. The roll of bills in his pocket 
was intact, while Cousin Naomi’s 
fat pocketbook had shrunk con- 
siderably. 

*There!”’ the auctioneer said, 
when everything was gone but the 
pile of bric-a-brac in the corner. 
**That’s the hull of it, I reckon.” 

‘All but the wooden corpse!” 
Cousin Jabez shouted gleefully, 
looking sidewise at Cousin Naomi. 

The auctioneer was puzzled, 
until he saw Cousin Jabez Win- 
penny’s long, pointed forefinger. 

“Oh, that junk!” he said then, 
with a shrug. “Miss Naomi Chan- 
ning came down to Boston yester- 
day and offered me such a good 
price for the lot that I decided to 
let it go to her without putting it 
on the block.” 

x * * 
When you go into Cousin Jabez 
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Winpenny’s antique shop now, he 
still saves the wooden funeral till 
the very last. Only after you have 
examined all his muskets and 
samplers and andirons, hefted 
each of his walking-sticks, oh-ed 
over his saltglaze teapots and 
Sandwich glass, and ah-ed over 
his Wedgwood and Staffordshire, 
will he take you to the back room. 

“There!” he exclaims, pointing 
with the stubby bit of his pipe. He 
does not put the pipestem in his 
mouth, however. He seems to get 
little pleasure out of smoking now 
—since he has shaved off his 
moustache. “‘Ain’t another like it 


in the hull of New England! Com- 
plete with plumes for the horses, 
an extra pocket-handkerchief for 
each of the mourners, and—” 

He slides back the lid of the 
coffin victoriously and reveals the 
little wooden corpse. 

“Mrs. Winpenny brought me 
that with her dowry, when she 
closed her shop and came over 
here,” he explains. 

Only then do you see Cousin 
Naomi sitting stolidly in the 
shadows; and you can’t be sure 
which has the look of greater 
satisfaction—she or her husband. 

—WI1L1AM E. WILson 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGES 44-46 


1, False. The hog-nosed snake, or 
puff adder, for instance, is quite harm- 
less; the long slender coral snake is 
venomous. 

2. True. Although the eyes of bats 
are small, they are nonetheless well 
developed. 

3. False. This is a medieval super- 
stition which has been responsible for 
more than one death. 

4. True. A mud-poultice is very 
efficacious. 

5. False. This is the kind of woods- 
lore which guides and trappers like to 
tell to tenderfeet. It is wholly unde- 
pendable. 

6. False. The “head” end will 
usually develop a new tail and go on 
living, but the “‘tail’’ end always dies. 


7. False. The organ is the snake’s 
tongue, whereby it tests the atmos- 
phere and receives sense-impressions. 

8. False. The eyes of moles are very 
tiny, and their vision is not acute, but 
they are not entirely blind. 

9. False. The fallacy of this old- 
wives’ tale has repeatedly been dem- 
onstrated. 

10. True. This odd behavior-pattern 
is almost invariable. 

11. False. When desperate and in 
pain, they often scream. 

12. False. It is one of the worst 
things you can do. 

13. False. The identifying mark of 
this poisonous spider is the bright red 
spot, shaped like an hour-glass, on the 
under side of the abdomen. 
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14. True. This is particularly apt to 
happen in the blacksnake’s breeding- 
season. 

15. True. The bee survives only 
briefly after implanting its sting. 

16. False. Many common dog-ail- 
ments other than hydrophobia cause 
such symptoms, and in actual cases of 
hydrophobia these symptoms may not 
occur at all. 

17. False. No housefly, either male 
or female, can sting. 

18. False. It is moths that encase 
their chrysalids in cocoons. 

19. True. This song of the males is 
particularly noticeable at dusk and in 
cloudy weather. 

20. True. The wing-covers are 
scraped against each other very much 
as a bow is scraped against a fiddle- 
string. 

21. False. Toads do secrete a mild 
poison, but it is not poisonous to 
human beings and it does not cause 
warts. 

22. False. This old saying is entirely 
without basis in fact. 

23. False. The porcupine is not cap- 
able of throwing its quills. 

24. True. This is one of the strangest 
life-cycles in nature. 

25. False. The earwig is a harmless 
little nocturnal insect which, despite 
its name, has no inclination to enter 
the human ear. 


26. True. Firefly-light, unlike man- 
made light, does not make heat. 

27. True. Even fish, freshly caught 
in a brook, are usually thus washed 
before being eaten. 





28. True. No other fish is known to 
live in fresh water and breed in the 
sea, but such is the habit of eels. 

29. True. The cowbird surrepti- 
tiously deposits its eggs in the nests of 
other birds and lets the other birds 
brood them. 

30. False. Dragon-flies cannot sting 
at all. 

31. False. The silverfish is the tiny 
little wiggler that housewives find in 
dark closets and between the pages of 
old books. 

32. False. Hemlock knots are nearly 
as hard as glass, and you will be well 
advised to keep your axe-blade out of 
them. 

33. False. All these woods when 
green are almost completely non-in- 
flammable. 

34. False. It is the fly-eggs deposited 
in late fall and hatching in the spring 
which make possible the continuance 
of the fly-tribe from one year to the 
next. 

35. False. Oak leaves have no effect 
whatever on the potability of water. 

36. False. Although skunks are 
sometimes called ““Hydrophobia Cats” 
or “‘Phoby Cats,” their bite is no more 
likely to cause rabies than the bite of 
any other animal. 

37. False. This is an old but wholly 
baseless belief. 

38. True. This is one of the most re- 
markable of ant-customs. 

39. True. The screams of frogs are 
known to every woodsman. 

40. False. This is a piece of nature- 
fakery which has found its way into 
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dent.”’ It was his lyrics that 
brought him, post-haste and some- 
what breathless, to tune-making. 
He took a jingle—Dorando—to the 
Ted Snyder offices, where an offi- 
cial glanced over the rhymes, pon- 
dered a bit and looked up: “I 
suppose you’ve got a tune to this?” 

Berlin gulped and lied. The man 
behind the desk okayed the words 
and sent him on to the next room 
for a music arranger to take down 
his melody. After an agonizing 
five minutes, Berlin finally 
hummed an extemporaneous tune, 
which a pencil recorded on neatly 
lined music-paper. Thus was born 
his first song. He got only twenty- 
five dollars, but Berlin music was 
in the air. 

Alexander and his Ragtime Clarinet 
followed the next year. But pub- 
lishers were skeptical. They said, 
“No!” Berlin said, “Yes! They 
explained the number was purely 
instrumental, that the chorus was 
thirty-two bars long instead of the 
customary sixteen, that the range 
of an octave and a half was un- 
singable. “They advised me to for- 
get it,” he says. “And I did for a 
while. But something about the 
melody fascinated me: I couldn’t 
leave it alone.” 

The publishers couldn’t know 
that popular music was undergo- 
ing a profound, subterranean 


change that would soon burst on 
them with a fury that has not yet 
subsided. From the expensive bag- 
nios and cheap bawdy houses of 
New Orleans’ redlight district, 
strange sounds flowed. Illiterate 
Negro virtuosi were evolving novel 
patterns of insinuating, blood-hur- 
rying sounds — angular rhythms 
that dragged at the feet and pulled 
against the waist. They dislocated 
old melodies to make them keep 
step with the swaying shoulders 
of abanduned Negro dancers. De- 
viously, the new music drifted 
North. Irving Berlin, almost un- 
consciously, became its mouth- 
piece. 

The Friars’ Club—lIrving had 
just been elected to membership— 
was preparing its first Frolic. Hav- 
ing nothing else, he took his old 
tune down from the shelf to figure 
out lyrics. Suddenly it came to 
him: Come on and hear, Come on and 
hear . . . The rest was simple— 
made history. Though Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band never existed, it 
provided the title for the $2,275,- 
000 movie based on Berlin’s mu- 
sical life which placed him in a 
class — cinematically speaking — 
with Marie Antoinette, Henry 
VIII, Lincoln, Pasteur and Rem- 
brandt. 

For years, Berlin depended on 
inspirational magic, plucked his 
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songs from the air, from conversa- 
tions, catch-lines and his own per- 
sonal yens. His scholastic equip- 
ment, his knowledge of the tech- 
nical problems of composition was 
completely incomplete. But you 
could hardly speak to him without 
bringing out a song. One evening 
he and a fellow songster decided 
they needed haircuts and as they 
strolled into John the Barber’s on 
45th Street, his friend suggested 
that later they go out for an eve- 
ning of unadulterated pleasure. 
“My wife’s gone to the country,” 
he added. ‘‘Hooray,” Berlin auto- 
matically replied. And that’s how 
a song was born. 

Those who served during the 
last war hated the guy who blew 
reveille more than they did the 
Germans. Berlin, who was a pri- 
vate at Yaphank, had to get up 
to the blaring Ta-tah-ta-ta-ta, Ta- 
tah-ta-ta-ta. In the habit of work- 
ing nights and sleeping until mid- 
day, he put conviction into his 
Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning. ‘The trumpeter’s call in 
a popular song caught the ears of 
the doughboys and the country. 

Alone in Atlantic City to plan 
out a Music Box Revue, the emp- 
tiness of the resort’s huge dining 
room left him nothing to do but 
scribble on the menu. His dood- 
ling and tablecloth scribbling 


during the meal became All Alone. 

Not all his songs came on the 
fly. “The thing one has to learn,” 
he says, “is to apply the seat of 
the pants to the seat of a piano 
stool and keep it there. Most songs 
are not dashed off in odd mo- 
ments, or dreamed up during soft 
slumbers. They are sweat out like 
most scripts, novels and paintings. 

**It’s impossible, also, to say 
which is more important—words 
or music. A hit song is a combina- 
tion of both—usually with a range 
of not more than an octave—and 
a haunting, unforgettable phrase 
that sticks in the memory. For my 
part, I try to give the public what 
it wants. My success is that ’m 
no different—no better, no worse 
—than the people I write for.” 

a *i- # 

According to Sidney Skolsky’s 
tin-type, Irving Berlin can’t sit or 
stand still, walks miles in every 
room. It’s his only exercise. He 
has a form-fitting couch that. was 
designed for him, changed his en- 
tire working schedule since his 
children arrived. 

He became Berlin because that 
was the way the Bowery pro- 
nounced Baline. After finishing. a 
song he sings it to the first person 
he meets. A bell-boyat Palm 
Beach was the first one to hear 
Lazy. An Atlantic City taxi-driver, 
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